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For the Companion. 


WHAT PRISSY DID. 


The first time I ever saw Prissy Carew was in the 
old red schoolhouse at Spring Road Corners, where 
I was teaching. That was six years ago; yet I re- 
member as well how she looked as though it was 
but yesterday. 

Though evidently fifteen years of age, she was 
no taller than a child of ten. To remedy this she 





“What are they for? How many millions of 
them are there, and what are you doing with 
them ?” I asked, in one breath. 

“They are silk-worms, seventy-five thousand of 
them, and a// my own,” she answered, proudly. 
‘*‘Want to help feed them ? Come, this is the way.” 
As she spoke, she lifted a basket of leaves and 
began spreading them evenly over frames that 


| were crossed and re-crossed with twine fastened 


to tacks on each side. These she laid over the 
worms, and they quickly crawled up through the 





the uselessness of girls. ‘And what’s the use of 
trying, sis ?? he would say. ‘Girls can't do any- 
thing but housework. Home is their true sphere, 
and there they ought to stay.’ 

“Now if I needed an incentive to persevere, that 
was all that was necessary, and I plodded on, 
firmly resolved to do or die. I tried music next, 
but my hands were too weak to practise; then 
school teaching, but I was too small—all the dig- 
nity I could muster failed to make up for my lack 
of inches. The children would whisper, shuffle 


better,—the worms are small enough to crawl 
through the tarlatan, but the lazy ones will not 
take the trouble, so now I use the netting for the 
first stage, and these trays made of twine for the 
last. 

“When the osage orange leaves came out, I 
brought the eggs into a warm room, and in three 
days they began to hatch, and at the end of an- 
other three days, they were all out—little mites of 
things they were—so small that mamma couldn’t 
see them without her eyeglass. It was quite cold 





wore a tall hat perched jauntily on her closely- 
cropped head, and this with the straight, loose jacket, 
her hands in its pockets, and her independent air, gave her 
a decidedly boyish look. I was interested in her at once, 
and inquired of a friend who the little girl was who was 
like no child I had ever seen before. 

“Ah!” she said; “you mean that little ‘witchcat,’ Prissy 
Carew, a sweet little girl, but a regular tom-boy. Her 
principal aim in life is to look and act as much like a boy 
as possible, for her one grievance is that she was born a 
girl. When only five years old, her mother found her 
one day crying as if her heart was broken, and inquired 
what the matter was. 

“QO mamma! mamma!’ Prissy wailed, ‘why isn’t I a 
boy ? Dirls isn’t dood for nossin’. Jack says dirls don’t 
’mount to a wow of pins!’ 

“So to comfort her, Mrs. Carew told her that if, when 
ten years old, she still wanted to be a boy, she might have 
a suit of clothes like Jack’s, and be her little man. Priss 
never found courage to take her mother at her word, but 
she comes as near it as she dares. You will find hera 
very bright pupil, and full of fun.” 

She was the smartest girl in school, always at the head 
of her classes, though when she studied was a mystery, 
she was so much interested in other things. 

We became great friends, for she was so sweet and 
lovable, for all her tomboyish ways, that one couldn’t be 
angry with her for long. When I left V—— at the end of 
the term, there was no one I missed more than Prissy; 
and very often I wondered whether she ever did amount 
to anything. 

As I went from there to California, it so happened that 
I did not see Prissy again for five years. Then, in re- 
sponse to an urgent invitation from a friend in V—, I 
came East again. The morning after my arrival, we 
were lingering over a late breakfast, when the maid 
brought in word that there was some one in the parlor 
who wished to see me. I went down at once, and as I en- 
tered the room, a young lady rose to greet me. 

At first glance I thought her a perfect stranger, and 
was uttering some commonplace remark, when she 
cried,— 

“Don't you know me, Miss Stevens? I, the tom-boy, 
who used to torment the life out of you, in the old Spring- 
Road school-room ?” 

Ah, then I knew! ’Twas Prissy, Zitt/e Prissy still, but 
wonderfully changed. Her ungraceful, reckless air had 
given way to a gentle, womanly grace; the short hair had 
been allowed to grow, and was fastened in a graceful 
knot at the neck, and lay in waves each side the sweet 
face; and in place of the high hat was a little bonnet. 
She was dressed in a neat suit in the latest style. 

After the first greetings were over, I asked her if she 
still wished she was a man. 

“No, indeed!” she answered, with a laugh. “I outgrew 
that notion with my short dresses. It took a long time, 
but as I grew older, I found that a girl, if she tried, 
could be of quite as much use in the world as # boy, and 
that she was better able than men to do some things men 
were doing. Since I’ve gone into business I feel quite 
content with my lot.” 
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“Gone into business!” I echoed. ‘Pray, what | coarse netting on to the fresh food, eating as 


” 


are you doing? 


though half-starved, and making a sound like the 


“Why, don’t you know?” exclaimed Prissy. | patter of raindrops on the leaves. Seeing Prissy 


the first week of their existence, and as they will 
noteat unless in a moderately warm place,—eighty degrees 
is about right,—they had to be kept in the house. 

“Mamma declared a dozen times a day that they were 
more bother than they were worth, and they were a 
nuisance. The rack took up one end of the sitting-room, 
and as the leaves dried very quickly, they had to be re- 
newed five times a day, and they made a dreadful litter. 
I shall never forget how I worked over them that first 
week,— as they wouldn’t crawl through the tarlatan, each 
one had to be taken up on a camel’s hair brush, and put 
on the fresh food, and this operation, repeated several 
times a day, took a good deal of time and patience, espec- 
ially as the worms were then just the color of the dried 
leaves. 

“Though I was very careful, I must have thrown away 
hundreds, for when they grew large enough to count, I 
found there were only five hundred of them. They didn’t 
grow very fast at first, but after the third moult”— 

“Pardon, me, but what is a moult ?” I interrupted. 

“Why, the worms eat so much, and grow so fast, that 
every few days they burst their skin, walk out of it, and 
after resting a little, eat harder than ever, to make up for 
lost time. After each moult they grew larger, and by the 
end of the third week you could have fairly seen them 
grow; they actually had to be moved apart on the trays, 
to keep them from crowding, and didn’t they eat! It 
seemed as if they couldn’t get enough, and it took more 
time to prepare their food then, as we only had esage 
orange,—it doesn’t take as long now we have mulberry 
trees. 

“But it was when they began to spin, that the fun came 
in. I came out one morning when they were about four 
weeks old, and one worm was waving his head in the air 
frantically, and another was crawling as if for dear life. 
I knew directly what it meant, for they never think of 
leaving their food until spinning time, so I hurried around, 
and gathered twigs and fastened bunches of them to the 
sides of the rack. 

“By this time, others had started out, and not finding 
a place to suit them, they kept travelling this way and 
that, till I was nearly distracted. Finally they settled 
down to work, and gave me some beautiful cocoons. I’ve 
found since, that paper cones are the best for them to spin 
in—it keeps them so much cleaner, and then you save all 
the waste silk. I still have a few spin in the racks to show 
to visitors, and there are some spinning now if you would 
like to see them.” 

Here Prissy opened a door into a smaller room, and 
went in; a large table was covered with tiny paper cones, 
and at one side was a rack on which the worms were 
spinning, and a beautiful sight it was! the twigs and 
stalks of grain drooped gracefully over the trays, and 
from them hung the cocoons “in twos and threes and 
single.” They were about the size and shape of peanuts, 
and of different colors—pure white, a delicate green, and 
sulphur-colored. Some worms were just going up to spin, 
and as the light shone through them, we could see the silk 
beneath the transparent skin. 

“It’s the most fascinating work I ever tried,”’ continued 

Prissy, “and it makes me feel so important to 


their feet, throw spit-balls, do everything to show | think I have entire control of so many creatures, 


their utter disregard of rules. 


I braved through | all of them dependent on my bounty. See! they 


one term, but I’ve never, never wanted to see the | begin by fastening a thread here and another 


“Then [ll not tell you, but you must come over 
to my work-shop and see for yourself.” 

So, after a long talk, and many a hearty laugh 
over old times, I donned my outdoor wraps and 
Went with her. ’Twas only a little way, and we 
soon reached the place—a small building near her 
home, and apparently lately built. 

Prissy opened the door and we went in. It was 
4 good-sized room, well lighted by a window on 
each side and a skylight. There was a small stove 





at the further end and an easy chair, and ranged 
along the walls were what looked like several 
clothes-bars formed in squares. On these were 
three tiers of shelves, and on the shelves were 
armies of great white worms,—nothing but worms 
everywhere! 

I drew back almost in disgust. “Prissy! Pris- 
”” Teried; “what does all this mean >” 

“It means, ma’am, that I’m a woman of busi- 
ness,” said Prissy, with a demure curtsey. “Come 


sy 


so brave made me ashamed of my own coward- 
ice, and taking up a basket of leaves, I followed 
her example, and soon became as interested as 
Prissy herself. 

“But, Prissy,” said I, finally breaking the si- 
lence, “how did you come todo this? If I re- 
member rightly, you used to be as afraid of a 
worm as—as myself.” 

“It’s quite a story,” she replied. “You sit down 
now and rest, and I’ll tell you all about it while I 


| finish. Yes, indeed, three years ago the very sight 


of a worm made me shudder, and I should as soon 
have thought of going to the moon as doing any- 
thing of this kind. But I had made up my mind 
to do something, and I didn’t care much what. 

“Elocution was my great hobby then, and I 
took any number of lessons. Madame L—— en- 
couraged me greatly, telling me I was her most 
promising pupil and that I should beceme a star. 
But my throat gave out, and that castle fell. 


in, won’t you? Don’t be afraid: my family isas| “It almost finished me, and I was ready to give 


quiet and peaceable as a flock of lambs.” 
Thus encouraged, I stepped into the room. 


| up. But you know what a boy to talk that broth- 


er of mine is? Well, he was always dwelling on 





inside of a schoolhouse since. 

“J then tried working in the garden, but a weak 
back settled that business; in fact, I was baffled 
everywhere and ready to give up in despair, when 
a friend sent me an article on silk culture. It was 
entitled ‘Easy Work for Women,’ which, by the 
way, was a fib, for I never worked harder in my 
life than I have over this creeping world. Well, it 
was something to do, and though I hadn’t much 
faith in it, I resolved to try it—’twould only be 
one more failure. So I sent—but perhaps you 
don’t care to hear the particulars—details are so 
tedious.” 

“Yes, indeed, I want to hear all about it, how 
many eggs did you get at first, and what did you 
do with them ?” 

“J sent for a thousand, and as the buds hadn’t 
started yet, I put them in a cool place, according 
te directions, and out of reach of mice and insects, 
for the silkworm is never without enemies. In 
the meantime, Jack helped me make a rack and 
eight trays, which I covered with tarlatan, but that 
was foolish, for mosquito netting would have been 


there, until they have enough to support their 
cocoons ; then they begin to wind themselves up, 
weaving their own shrouds. They spin from 
six hundred to eight hundred yards, and it takes 
them about three days. But I leave them on the 
branches a week. Then I select the best ones for 
eggs, the others I stifle.” 

“Stifle!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; when the worm is through spinning it 
begins to develop wings, and after a certain time 
it forces its way through the cocoon, and comes 
outa full-fledged moth, so unless it’s killed in time 
the silk is spoiled.” 

“How do you do it ?” I asked. 

“Tie them in a bag, which is placed in a tightly 
covered tin pail; this is put in a steamer over boil- 
ing water. In half an hour they are taken out, 
and spread out to dry, and in a few days are 
ready to ship.” 

“Do you know how many there are in a pound ?” 
| I asked. 
| That depends upon circumstances; mine have 
|averaged about four hundred and fifty. I only 
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had one pound the first year, but my outfit only 
cost half a dollar, and I had gained tifty dollars’ 
worth of experience. The next year I enlarged 
my borders, bought half an ounce of eggs, twenty 
thousand, and made enough to build my cocoon- 
ery.” 

“And how much do you expect to make this 
vear ?” 

“1 don’t like to count my chickens before they’re 
hatched,” langhed Prissy, “butif they continue to 
do well, they ought to net me several hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“Pretty good six weeks’ work for a girl,” I said 
smiling. 

“Yes, I think so, and even Jack has to admit 
that a girl can amount to something after all.” 

GRACE STEVENS. 
+e, — 
ROYAL, 
“Now leave thy couch of eider-down 
And silken canopies, 
Thy sceptre and thy jewelled crown, 
And cross the raging seas,” 


The Sailor spoke, Canute replied, 
“Excuse me, if you please. 





“Dll take my couch of eider down 
And silken canopies, 

My sceptre and my jewelled crown, 
And cross the raging seas. 

And you may add my royal robe 
And all conveniences.” 





“But should Great Neptune haply frown 
And sudden death thee bring, 
Of what avail thy robe and crown?” 
Loud laughed he, answering: 
“What then! Ill die as kings should die 
And every inch a King.” 
—Manhattan. 


+r 
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AT LAST. 

Two or three years ago, it was my lot to be 
teaching in a school in Middle Tennessee. I had 
charge of a roomful of boys and girls ranging 
from eight to fifteen years of age. They were 
about like other boys and girls; good and bad, 
bright and stupid, mixed up together. 

But there was one child, a girl about twelve years 
old, who attracted me from the first. She seemed 
very delicate, and was not at all pretty, except her 
eves; these were large, dark and mournful-look- 
ing. She appeared to be quite poor, for her dress 
was mean, and her dinner, which she brought to 
school with her, as they all did, was so scanty 
and poor that she never, after the first day, when 
the other children twitted her about the contents 
of her little bucket, ate with the rest. 

One peculiarity I noticed about her. Although 
as a rule her language was uncouth, once in a 
while she would astonish me by expressing her- 
self in the purest English. 

She was very quiet and undemonstrative, never 
giving me the least trouble, and from the begin- 
ning she seemed to like me. She would remain 
with me at recess, apparently liking to stand 
quietly by my desk watching me write or read, bet- 
ter than the play the others were so eager for. I 
noticed that the rest of the school children seemed 
to have a “pick at her,” as they themselves ex- 
pressed it; and though they did not dare to perse- 
cute her openly, I frequently found her in tears. 

She never would tell me why she cried, but 
I saw enough to be able to form a pretty good 
guess at the state of affairs. Inquiring her histo- 
ry of a lady one day, I was told that Mary Loui- 
sy (as every one called her) was the daughter of 
old Jim Hunt. Her father was a drunkard. Her 
mother had died just before I came to Tennessee. 
The family had moved from Virginia. Mary had 
one brother, Bug Hunt, a wild young fellow, 
whose only redeeming quality seemed to be his 
love for his sister. She was his constant compan- 
ion on the rare occasions when he was at home. 
They were frequently seen tramping together over 
the hills, he with his gun on his shoulder, and she 
following him, like some faithful dog. They 
lived in a little cabin about a mile from town, and 
were very poor. 

One morning in April, our little town was thrown 
into great excitement by the news that the Cook- 
ville and Lebanon stage, which carried the mail, 
had been robbed. ‘There were the mail-bags cut, 
the packages of letters torn open, and all the reg- 
istered matter gone. 

All the men and boys in town gathered around 
the post-office door, listening to the stage-driver’s 
description of the attack. He declared that he 
had recognized Bug Hunt as the man who cut the 
mail-bags open. He was ready to swear to this 
in court. The others (there were three) were 
strangers to him. 

Entering the school-yard the morning after the 
robbery, L could hear shouts and cries and angry 
voices in all keys. I hurried on, and on opening 
the door, saw Mary Louisy ina corner facing a 
crowd of the younger children. Of these, some 
were laughing, some crying on account of wounds 
received in the fray, while others were yelling like 
wild Indians. 

All were making wild dashes at Mary Louisy, 
urged thereto by a group of larger boys and girls, 
who stood at a little distance encouraging the oth- 
ers by cries of “Give it to ’er, Jim!” “Make ’er 
give up’er bucket; she’s got ’em in it!” “Pull 
‘er arm down!” 

Mary stood at bay, her little tin dinner-bucket 
held high over head with one hand, while with 
the other she grasped a long ruler, which she used 
with telling etfect when any of the little tormen- 
tors came within reach. 


I say all, but Mary Lonisy darted through the | 
room and out the door, still grasping her little | 
bucket. She disappeared among the rocks on the | 
hillside above the schoolhouse. It was a favorite 
haunt of hers. Almost every day, at recess and 
the noon intermission, she would steal away to 
this hill, frequently bringing back dogwood blos- 
soms and sweet bubbies,—as she called a species 
of fragrant trillium,—which, in passing, she would 
drop shyly on my desk. 

I called the school to order and proceeded with 
the lessons for the day, without commenting on 
the scene I had witnessed. I was too full of anger 
towards them to trust myself to speak of their 
conduct just then. Besides, I thought it best to 
let Prof. C—— lecture the whole school upon the 
subject, for his pupils as well as mine had been 
guilty of many petty acts of cruelty towards the 
poor girl. | 

The morning wore away quietly, but Mary Lou- 
isy did not return; and although I had watched 


| closely, 1 had not seen her pass the window on 


her way home. So at noon I started over the hill 
to look for her. It was some time before I found 
any traces of the girl, and I began to hope she had 
slipped by without my seeing her and was safe at 
home. 

But presently, on passing round a large boulder 
that lay in the path, I found her, lying flat on her | 
face on the damp earth, with her dinner-bucket 
unheeded beside her. 

She did not move or speak until I knelt down 
and laid my hand upon her tangled hair. Then 
she sprang up, but seeing me, she dropped down | 
again with her head in my lap, crying bitterly, 
and wailing,— | 
“O Miss Sloan, I wish I was dead! I wish I was 
dead! But I know it aint so. He couldn’t do it. 
They’re all liars anyhow, as well as cowards. I 
hate ’em! I hate ’’em! I hate’em!” 

“Hush, Mary! hush, dear! It was cruel, but 
maybe they didn’t think” —— 
“Didn’t think!” she interrupted, passionately. | 
“Then they never think. It’s always been so. | 
They call me ‘poor white trash,’ an’ think I aint 
good enough to breathe the same air with ’em. 
An’ why not?” she continued, rising and speak- 
ing with great excitement. ‘Why don’t they let 
me alone? I aint done ’em any harm, an’ the 
earth an’ the air is as much mine as it is theirs. 
God made ’em—an’ me. I wish he’d un-make 
me. I wisht I was dead. I wish it every day, 
*cept when Bug’s at home.” 

At the thought of her brother and what was 
said of him, she broke out afresh. I drew her 
head to my breast and let her cry awhile. Pres- 
ently she looked up as if a sudden thought had 
struck her. 

“Do you think dead people know what’s going 
on here ?” she asked, earnestly. 

“I don’t know, Mary,” I replied, not seeing the 
drift of her question. “Why ?” 

“Because if they do, I don’t see how Mammy 
can stand it.” 

1 did not know what to answer, but tried to 
soothe and quiet her, and after a time partially 
succeeding, I told her to sit quietly where she was 
until the bell rang, when she must go straight 
home. I would put her sunbonnet where she 
could get it, without coming into the school-house. 
She promised to do as I wished, and leaving her 
there, I went back to my school. 

That same evening news came that Bug Hunt 
had been caught at the depot in Lebanon, just as 
he was boarding a train, and several of the letters 
had been found upon his persea. 

I was truly sorry to hear it, for Mary’s sake. 

She did not come to school next day, but quite 
late in the evening Tim Spores, a boy who lived at 
Hunt’s, came to my boarding-house, and called 
for me. I went to the door, and asked what he 
wanted. 

“Mary Louisy’s bin a callin’ for ye all day, ’n 
her pappy says, wont ye come over ?” 

“Been calling for me? Is she sick ?” 

“Sorter,—fever,” he replied, laconically. Tell- 
ing him to wait, I hurried into the house for my 
wraps. 

Mrs. Estes, my hostess, tried to persuade me to 
wait till morning; but I could not, and Tim and I 
were soon on our way. It did not take us long to 
reach Mary’s home. It was a very humble one. 
A dilapidated log cabin with bare floor and walls, 
—two beds, a table, some splint-bottomed chairs, 
a shelf upon which were some dishes and pans,— 
this was about all. There was a fire in the big 
open fireplace, and a lamp without any chimney 
smoked dismally upon the shelf. 

An old man sat in front of the fire with his el- 
bows on his knees, and his face resting on his 
hands. He roused himself as we entered, and 
coming towards me, said,— 

“Lam obliged to you, madam, for taking this 
trouble for my poor child.” 

I asked if she was better. 

He answered with a sob, and a shake of the 
head, and going back to the fire, resumed his for- 
mer position. 

I stepped across the room to Mary’s bed. She 
lay in a stupor, breathing heavily. She was very 
much changed. Her face was deadly pale, except 
fora bright spot on each cheek, and she had fallen 
otf more than seemed possible in two days. 

In a moment she roused up, calling my name. 
I spoke to her, and she became quiet again, and 





I sprang to my desk and rapped sharply on the 
bell. ‘The hubbub ceased instantly, and all dropped 
into their seats, looking ashamed and frightened. 


remained so for an hour or more; her breathing 
| becoming more rapid all the time. At last she 
| raised herself upon her elbow, and opened her 


| slowness, see if you don’. 


, bones, chile, when you comes home. You heah 
| dat ?” 


eyes wide. She seemed to be looking at something 
in the centre of the room. 

“Lie down, dear,” I pleaded, putting my arm 
around her,—but she motioned me away. Then | 
pointing with her finger to the middle of the 
room, she gasped,— 

“See, Miss Sloan—she don’t know—she can’t 
—for—I see her—and she’s smiling—I’m glad.” 

The hand dropped, her head fell back. Mary 
Louisy was dead. IsABEL J. RoNDEAU. 
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AUNT POLLY’S “GEORGE WASHING- 
TON.” 

“George Washin’ton !” 

From down the hill the answer floated up, muf- 
fled by the distance. ‘“Ma'm ?” 

“Come heah, sah!” 

Aunt Polly folded her arms and leaned against 
the doorway and waited for the appearance of her 
son and heir above the edge of the hill on which 
her cabin stood. 

The crown of a ragged straw hat surmounting 
a dusky face first appeared, followed by a pair of 
shoulders covered with a nondescript shirt; then 
as he climbed the incline, there rose gradually to 
his mother’s view a pair of large and heavy trous- 
ers in an advanced state of dilapidation, and drag- 
ging slowly along, as if unwilling to follow the 
body, two bare black feet; and thus, fully re- 
vealed from top to toe, came a solemn and dirty 
little darkey. 

His mother’s eyes rested on him with a sparkle 
of indignation in them. 

“George Washin’ton,” she said, “you sartainly 
is de laziest nigger I eber see. How long, sah, 
does you s’pose you was a-comin’ up dat hill ? 
You don’ no? I don’, nuther; ’twas so long I 
los’ all count. You'll bring yore mudder’s gray 
har in sorrer to de grabe yet, wid yore pokin’ and 
Heah I is waitin’ and 
a-waitin’ on you for to go down to ole Mass’ Cun- 
ningham’s wid dese tings. Take ’em to de-young 
city man boardin’ dar, and tell him dese is his 
clean cloes dat yore ole mudder washed, and dat 
dey comes to fifty cents. Andif you let de grass 
grow under yore feet, George Washin’ton, or spiles 
dese cloes, or loses dat fifty cents, I’ll break yore 


George W. nodded. He never exhausted him- 
self in unnecessary speech. He was a strange, 
silent child, with a long, solemn face and a chron- 
ic tooth-ache, or jaw-ache, for he never appeared 
without a white rag tied up over his ears, and ter- 
minating in two flopping ends of equal length on 
the top of his head,—an adornment that gave him 
the look of an aged rabbit, black in the face and 
gray in the ears. 

He and his mother lived in a tiny cabin on the 
hill near a small Virginian town. Polly’s “ole 
man” had disappeared some years before, and 
had never been heard of after. She was therefore 
designated as a “‘widder” among her colored ac- 
quaintances. 

George Washington was her only child, and at 
once her torment and her pride. He was slow and 
stupid. Black and white united to tease and re- 
| vile him. Kicks and cuffs were too often his por- 

tion in his daily wanderings through the town. 
On the present occasion, his mother freshened 
up his toilet by tying another rag around his jaws, 
and giving him the basket containing the “young 
| city man’s” beautifully laundried linen, and a final 
injunction to be careful, started him safely off. 
George Washington rested his basket on his hip 
| and jogged along. Meditations as to what his 
| mother might have for supper on the strength of 
| the fifty cents brightened his visage and accelerated 
his steps. His fancy revelled in visions of white 
biscuit and crisp bacon floating in its own grease. 
He was gravely weighing the relative merits of 
spring chicken fried, and more elderly chicken 
stewed, when—— 

There was only one muddy place on George 
Washington’s route to town; that was down at 
the foot of the hill, by the railroad track. Why 
should his feet slip from under him, and he go 
sliding into the mud right there? It was too bad. 
It did not hurt him, but those shirts and shining 
collars, alas' Some of them tumbled out, and he 
lifted them up all spattered and soiled. 

He sat down and contemplated the situation 
with an expression of speechless solemnity. He 
was afraid to go back, and he was afraid to go 
on, but he would rather face the “city man” than 
his mother; and with a sigh that nearly burst the 
twine string that did duty as a suspender, he lifted 
the linen into its place and trudged on. 

The young folks at ‘Mass’ Cunningham’s” 
sent him to the boarder’s room, with many a jest 
on his slowness, and he shook in his ragged clothes 
when the young man lifted the things from the 
basket to put them away. 

He exclaimed in anger at their soiled appear- 
ance, and of course immediately bundled them 
back into the basket. 

“Here, George,” he said, “take these back to 
your mother to wash, and don’t you dare, you 
little vagabond! ever bring such looking things to 
me again!” 

Slowly the namesake of our illustrious country- 
man climbed the hill toward home; slowly he en- 
tered and set down his basket. The rapidity with 
which he emerged from the door, about three min- 





But it was not. It was the same George. 

The next afternoon came round, and George 
Washington again departed on his errand. No 
thoughts of supper or good things ran rife in his 
brain to-day. He attended strictly to business. 
His mother, standing in the door-way, called after 
him. 

“Be keerful, George Washin’ton, ’bout de train. 
I heer’d it at de upper junction jess now. It’ll be 
long trectly.” 

George Washington nodded, and disappeared. 
He crossed the muddy place in safety, and breathed 
more freely. He was turning toward town, when 
something on the railroad track caught his eye. 
There lay the big rock that had been on the hill 
above ever since he could remember; it was right 
in the middle of the track. He wondered how the 
coming train would get over it. 

Across on the other side, the hill sloped down to 
a deep ravine. What if the big rock pushed the 
train off! His heart gave a great jump. He had 
heard them talk of such an accident once, where 
many people were killed. He thought of running 
to tell somebody, but it was a good way to the 
next house, and just then he heard the train faint- 
ly; it was too late for that. Just above, in the 
direction the train was coming, was a sharp curve. 
It could not stop if it came tearing round that, 
and on the other side of the bend was a very high 
trestle that made him sick to look at. 

The slow dull little boy stood and trembled. 

In a moment more he had set his basket care- 
fully in the brush, and ran around the curve. At 
the edge of the trestle he paused, and then drop- 
ping on his hands and knees, crept as fast as he 
could over the dizzy height to the other side. He 
staggered to his feet, and ran on. When the train 
dashed in sight, the engineer spied a small object 
on the track, pointing frantically behind him. The 
child ran away from the track, but continued to 
wave and point and shout “stop.” 

The train whistled and slackened. George 
Washington, hatless and breathless, was jerked 
into the engine, where he gasped, “Big rock on de 
track round de curve.” ‘The train was moved 
slowly over the trestle, and stopped in the curve, 
and there, indeed, was the rock that might have 
hurled them all down to death, but for that ridicu- 
lous-looking little boy. 

Meanwhile in the cabin, Aunt Polly was rest- 
less, and concluded to go down to the foot of the 
hill, and wait for George Washington. Behold 
then, as she appeared down the path, the sight 
that met her gaze. 

“What's dis boy bin a-doin’! TI’se his mudder, 
Tis,” she said, as she appeared upon the scene, with 
her hands on her ample hips. ‘‘What’s dis mean!” 

On this identical train was the president of the 
road. 

“Why, auntie,” he said, “you have a boy to be 
proud of. He crept over the high trestle, and 
warned the train, and maybe saved all our lives. 
He is a hero.” 

Aunt Polly was dazed. 

“A hearo,” she said ; “dat’s a big t’ing for a little 
black nigger. George Washin’ton, whar’s dat 
baskit ?” 

“In de brush, mammy ; I’se gwine for to get it.” 

The train was nearly ready to be off. The pres- 
ident called Aunt Polly aside, and she came back 
with a beaming face, and five ten-dollar bills 
clutched in her hands. 

Aunt Polly caught George in her arms. 

“Dey sed you was a hearo, George Washin’ton, 
but you is yore mammy’s own boy, and you shall 
hab chicken for yore supper dis berry night, and 
a whole poun’ cake to-morrow, yes, you shall!” 

And when George Washington returned the gen- 
tleman his washing, he, like his namesake, was 
a hero. MaG@ie Borar. 

—_——_—_+or—___——_ 


For the Companion. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CLOCK. 

One bitterly cold, stormy afternoon early in the year 
1869, I had gone down to the pier to say good-by to a 
young friend who was about sailing from New York 
on a steamer bound for the north coast ports and cities 
of South America, when I overheard the purser say,— 

“Know anything of Schuler, Lopez & Co., Caraccas, 
wholesale jewellers and importers, captain?” 

Capt. Hartwig, with one or two other gentlemen and 
officers of the ship, was sitting in the engine-room 
with Mr. Ladd, the agent; and they were saying, I 
remember, that it was doubtful if they sailed that 
night, the weather was so heavy outside. 

“Yes, captain, ever heard anything of that firm?” 
Mr. Ladd also asked. 

“No, sir; I do not now remember any firm of that 
name,” replied the captain, after a moment’s reflection. 
“Why do you ask, Mr. Ladd?” 

“Only that I do not know them myself, and that we 
have a very valuable consignment to them in the line 
of clocks, watches and miscellaneous jewelry, which 
came down at the very last moment, too; they had 
not five minutes to spare before three o’clock.” 

Three o’clock, I may explain, was the latest hour at 
which freights were received, although the steamer 
did not sail till evening. 

“Very valuable, did you say?” inquired Capt. 
Hartwig, with some curiosity. ‘Did they state the 
value to us?”’ 

“Not to us directly, but Broadhead, the Marine In- 
surance agent, was down here when they came, and I 
believe he put eighty thousand dollars on it. I saw 
the two agents of Schuler, Lopez & Co., who were 
outside when I stepped in, pay the premium in gold. 
They had a carpenter here, and the inemrance agent 
examined all the boxes. At least, he glanced into 
them.” 





utes later, might have led a stranger to believe 
that it was a different boy. 





“Oh, it’s all right then, no doubt,” said the captain. 
| 1 don’t happen to know the firm; but Caraccas is quite 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





a city, inland too, and I can’t really say I know all the 
large houses there. May be a new firm. So large a 
shipment looks like that. But you say the firm agents 
are in the pier office; I will take a look at them.”’ 

They bad gone, however. Their card, left with the 
agent, read Stahl & Lopez. North American Agents 
for Schuler, Lopez & Co., Caraccas, Venezuela. 

" «Where have you stowed the boxes?” the captain 
asked. ‘Such valuable matter must be kept an eye to. 
The crew saw the inspection, of course?’’ 

The boxes, four in number, were in the “between,” 
abaft the forward hatches; and as I was acquainted 
with Mr. Ladd and the first officer, Mr. Welles, I went 
with them to have a look at the valuable boxes. 

The cases were. remarkably styong ones, of thick 
Southern pine deals and iron bound. 

“Goods not bought from any firm in New York,” 
the captain remarked, seeing no name stamped on the 
boxes. 

“No; I think Mr. Stahl, who seems to be a German, 
said that they had simply been made up here from va- 
rious purchases, some in Philadelphia and some from 
Elgin, Ill., and Waltham, Mass.,” the agent replied. 

Looking casually at the boxes, I noticed the figures | 
800 branded at one corner, and several Spanish words 
in lead pencil beneath the figures. Stooping down to 
read these, out of mere curiosity, my right ear was 
brought close against the side of the box, and I distin- | 
guished a faint tick, tick, tick inside. 

“Just listen here for a moment, captain,’ I said. 
“Put your ear as mine is—there—so.” 

He complied—and then laughed. 

“Why, one of the clocks is going,” he said. 

Mr. Ladd listened. 

“Going, sure,” he said, laughing inturn. ‘Ticking 








away in there as budge as you please! Happened to 
be wound up, I suppose, and the jar or the tipping of 
the box set it off.” 

This seemed a satisfactory and probable enough ex- 
planation of the ticking; I was inclined to accept it as 
such, at least, and shortly after, having bidden my 
friend good-by and bon voyage, I took my way home- 
ward to my boarding-house. 

Perhaps I ought to have said before that I was on 
the detective force. 

Suspicious. 


It was, as I have said, a bitter night, and, to tell the 
truth, neither was my room well warmed, nor my bed 
well supplied with blankets. I slept cold, and toward 
morning awoke, shivering, with the sense of having 
had a comfortless night of it. 

One’s clearest thoughts—thoughts which sometimes 
seem to be almost intuitions—often come when waking 
from dreams at night. From no particular reason, cer- 
tainly, it yet seemed to me in that first moment or two | 
after waking that there was something wrong about | 
that clock. It was not improbable, as I admitted to | 
myself, that a clock might have been wound up and be | 
accidentally set going; yet the idea of something sus- 
picious about it remained strongly fixed in my 
mind. 

Even after another nap, I got up in the morning with 
the same impression on my mind. I pondered over 
the matter half-a-dozen times, and dismissed it as 
often, while dressing and eating breakfast,—dismissed 
it the more decidedly, that I had not been employed to 
examine into it and that, in all probability, my superi- 
ors would smile at me for entertaining foolish suspi- 
cions. 

Nevertheless, the idea had taken such hold on my 
fancy, that on going out upon the street, I humored my- 
self in the whim of stepping down to the pier to see if 
the steamer had sailed, and if the clock in the box 
were still going. 

It so happened that I arrived at the dock just as the 
vessel was hauling out. All was hurry and bustle on 
board, and the crew were in the very act of drawing 
in the gang-plank. There stood my friend on the deck 
hailing me, probably wondering a little that I had taken 
the trouble to come down again to say good-by on such 
a morning! 

I felt vexed with myself, as one feels when he thinks 
that other people know what is in his mind, and that 
they think heis foolish. It was one of those confus- 
ing moments, when a man acts upon sudden impulses, 
or shall we rather believe that it was one of those mo- 
ments of human perplexity when a higher Intelligence 
than our own makes us the instruments of His mercy 
or His justice? Instead of turning on my heel, as it 
was my first thought to do, a second impulse seized 
and overpowered me, and I dashed across the already 
half-withdrawn plank. 

My friend, who, from the deck above, had seen my 
singular movements, came rushing down to inquire— 

“You going, Howson?” he shouted. “Why, what 
on earth’”—— 

“Never mind!” I said, rather confusedly. “I will 
explain, perhaps.” 





A Discovery. 


Iam free to admit that I was never ina more mud- 
dled condition of mind, and never passed a less pleas- 
ant forenoon, than that first one out from New York. 

In fact, for the time, I resolved never to let a living 
soul know the real motive which had led me to embark 
on the steamer, but to make the voyage and get out of 
the scrape as easily as I could. 

But by evening this keen self-distrust abated some- 
what; andI more rationally determined, since I had 
embarked in the affair, to test my suspicions, if possi- 
ble, and learn at least how great a fool I had been. So, 
going to the captain, who knew me by sight merely, I 
requested a moment’s conversation with him; and 
upon his asking me into his room, I told him who I 
was, then said, briefly,— 

“T am here, Capt. Hartwig, on account of that clock 
in the box you shipped last night; a fool’s errand most 
probably, but there was something about it I did not 
quite like.” 

Capt. Hartwig, a straightforward old sailor, looked 
me steadily in the face for a moment or two. ‘There 
was something about it that seemed a little odd to me,” 
he said. “But I guess it is all right, Mr. Howson.” 





“Very likely,” I said. “But let’s go and see if it is | 


still ticking.” 


made our way along together and alone to where the 
boxes were stored. I placed my ear to the box, low 
down by the figures 800, and can hardly describe the 
strange sensation which came over me at hearing the 


| lamps. 
The captain took a lantern and we went down and 





same muffled, melancholy tick, tick, tick issuing from | rubbish; nor could there remain a doubt that the ship- 


within the box. 

“Listen for yourself, captain,” I said, quietly. 

He bent down; and if I was not mistaken, I saw, as 
he listened, my own singular sensation reflected in his 
face. 

“What do you suspect!” he exclaimed, almost 
roughly. 

“I suspect nothing,” said I. “It seems to me strange, 
that’s ail.” 

“Oh, it’s all right!” said he; and turning, he led the 
way back; nor did we speak of the matter again that 
evening. 

Next evening, at the same hour, I said, casually,— 
“Captain, let’s go see 1f our clock has run down yet.” 

He started, and for a moment seemed inclined to be 
angry, then laughed, and taking his lantern, led the 
way as before. Upon applying our ears to the box, 
the weird, half-stifled ticking was heard going on as 
before. 

“This must be an eight-day clock,” I remarked. 
has been running more than sixty hours already.” 


“Tt 


A Consultation. 


But I think that the matter had begun to take a hold 
on the old man’s mind; next evening I could see that 
he avoided me. But from a circumstance which hap- 
pened the following forenoon, I thought that he might 
have been listening to the ticking, himself alone: the 
circumstance was nothing less than his sending for me 


pers of the boxes had plotted to destroy the steamer at 
sea, and afterwards claim the insurance as their 
booty. 

With more zeal than wisdom, the old captain was 
for making a hero of me at once; but I took every pre- 
caution to hush the matter up, and keep it from the 
knowledge of the passengers; for 1 wished, of course, 
to follow up this stroke of fortune—or shall we say 


| this kind care of Providence ?—with the capture of the 


| 





to come to his room, where I found the purser, Mr. 


Terry, and the first officer, Mr Welles. 

“This is a (blank) foolish whim, Mr. 
Howson!” the captain exclaimed, 
when I had entered and shut the door. 
“But when once a notion like that one 
of yours gets going 1n a man’s head, 
there’s no getting it out, till it’s satis- 
fied. Weare going to open that box 
with the clock in it, and of course you 
want to be with us.” 

“Yes, I do,” 
said I. 

We four then 
went down to- 
gether, the purser 
taking along a 
crow-foot and a 
hatchet; and with 
some difficulty the 
box was opened. 

Apparently it 
was pdcked full 
of small cases, 
each containing a 
clock. One of 
these was opened. 
“Well, that is 





| miscreants Stahi and Lopez. 


In furtherance of this design, 1 readily persuaded the 
captain, under such circumstances, to put into Havana, 
which we reached the next evening, that I might take 
the first steamer back to New York. 

For I had already concocted a plan for trapping the 
“agents,” by means of a false rumor of the loss of the | 
ship. 

But in this I was defeated by a most vexatious con- 
tretemps. There had been—unknown to me—among 
the steamer’s passengers, a young man named Hagan, | 
a correspondent for the Hera/d newspaper. This per- 
son had got hold cf some of the facts of the case from 
the engineer; and the same steamer which took me 
home from Havana bore also a letter to the Herald, 
containing, in brief, an account of ‘‘A Dastardly At- 
tempt to blow up an Ocean Steamer.” I had not been 
ashore two hours in New York, before I heard the 
newsboys crying it on the street! 


2 
That, of course, was the end of the business. Stahl 


and Lopez decamped and were never caught; nor 
could Schuler, Lopez & Co. be heard of in Caraccas 































THE MYSTERIOUS CLOCK 


not a very expensive clock,” the first officer remarked. 
“T can buy one just like that for two dollars and fifty 
cents.” 

The purser and I were taking out the clocks, to get 
down to the one which was ticking. Presently we 
came to it, amuch larger one, marked “‘Ormolu—Fine,” 
and bearing a well-known maker’s name. 

‘*Here’s the ticker,’’ exclaimed the purser. He took 
it up; but we found the case lid securely screwed on. 
A screw-driver was brought and the top was taken off, 
disclosing a tightly-fitting package in an oiled silk 
wrapper. 

“Well, well, this must be a precious time-piece!”’ 
the captain observed. 

“And it may be well,”’ said I, ‘‘to handle the wrap- 


| pings with care;’’ for I had pulled open the oil silk 


wrapper at one corner, and saw what might have 
passed for cotton batting, but which, from its faint 
yellow tint, I suspected to be quite another thing. 

Gently unswathing the silk, and drawing aside the 
closely packed, hard-pressed cotton, we came at last to 
the clock, apparently an ordinary little time-piece, 
ticking rapidly. But on opening the front of it, there 
was presented a spectacle well calculated to make a 
nervous man shudder, albeit the arrangement was a 
very simple one. 

The clock-work, placed high in one corner of the 
case, was connected by a silk cord with the trigger of 
a cocked pistol the muzzle of which was inserted ina 
quart-bottle full of gunpowder! All this mass of 
packing, too, was gun-cotton, an explosive ten times as 
destructive as the powder. And how nearly run down 
to the striking point this infernal clock might be, Heav- 
en only knew—we had no great mind to investigate it! 

“QO Himmel!” shouted the old captain, relapsing 
into the mother tongue of his childhood days. ‘Take 
up that terfel’s clock, purser! Take him up with 
great care, and throw him overboard, quick!” 

I ventured to suggest that it ought to be kept as ev- 
idence; but Captain Hartwig, horrified, would hear 
nothing to that. 

What a fate the vessel had escaped! Not content to 
rely wholly on the explosives, the dastardly scoundrels 


| had, as we found upon examination of the other cases, 


placed near their infernal machine large bottles con- 
taining camphene, a very explosive fluid then used in 
This was, no doubt, designed to scatter flames 
and complete, by fire, what the explosion had begun. 
An examination of the other two boxes gave evidence 
that while some bona fide jewelry and a few watches 


I may add, however, that I was well rewarded for 
my chance exploit, by the Steamship Company ; though 
I certainly could not advise every young detective to | 
act on a fugitive presentiment, as I did in this case of 
the mysterious clock. 


— 


For the Companion. 


A TROPICAL TORNADO. 

“Hark ye that crashing in the distant woods ? 

The storm winds’ hosts are coming in their might!” 
Manuel Villegas. 

The children of the wilderness—animals and savages 
—have certain protective instincts, that warn them 
against the destructive outbreaks of the elemental 
forces, against earthquakes, cloudbursts and storms, 
and, perhaps, even against landslides and floods. 

Our artificial mode of life has not entirely deprived 
us of such instincts, but they have become too indis- 
tinct to be of any practical usetous. The earthquakes 
that have destroyed many hundreds of populous cities 
have nearly always taken the imhabitants by surprise. 
No man can with certainty forecast the day of a vol- 
canic eruption. 

I have passed a good many years in the volcanic re- 
gions of South America, and I cannot say that I re- 
member a single well-proved case of that kind. The 
only premonition of such events is a vague uneasiness, 
a feeling that might be mistaken for a symptom of 
dyspepsia, or the presage of a change in the weather. 

Two years ago I was at Montego, on the north coast 
of Jamaica. 

The town was full of Cuban refugees, who waited 
for an opportunity to set sail for the United States. 
They had engaged a schooner, but for a week or so the 
wind had been due west, and the pilots did not venture 
to leave the harbor, for fear of the Spanish cruisers. 

In the meantime, they passed the time the best way 
they could, till one evening the port-master entered the 
posada, and announced a favorable change in the 
weather. 

“Tt’s turning cloudy,” said he; “in less than twenty- 
four hours the temporal” (the eastern trade-wind) 
‘will set in, and that will be your chance, caballeros.” 

The next morning there was not a breath of air in 
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The Cubans congratulated themselves on the pros 
pect of a speedy deliverance, and only two brothers, 
who had lately arrived in a Hayti fishing - smack, 
seemed to mistrust the outlook, though they were 
fretting with impatience to be off. 

“What's the matter?” I asked one of them, when 
I joined them on the veranda. 

“Oh, nothing,” said he. “It’s this mestizo, the skip- 
per who has brought us over from St. Domingo. He 
is trying to scare us, and says he would rather lose 
his boat than leave this harbor before night. That fog 
is brewing mischief, he says.” 

“He ought to know,” said the other; “the has fol- 
lowed his trade for forty years, and ought to be ac- 
quainted with this coast.” 

But his brother had already ordered the porter to 
take his luggage to the schooner. 

“You may do as you like,” he called out, as he left 
the veranda, and a minute after I saw them both walk 
toward the harbor. 

The wind freshened in the afternoon, and a fleet of 
small craft stood out to sea. But at four o’clock the 
sky was still cloudy. I have often tried to remember 
if the conduct of the people on shore betrayed any 
forebodings of what the next hour had in store for 
them. 

I merely recollect that my room-mate complained 
about the oppressive sultriness of the weather, and 
that we removed our chairs to a balcony, overlooking 
a garden where a number of children were at play, 
while on the porch three or four women were quietly 
engaged in the manufacture of a net-hammock. 

On the street, too, the people followed their usual 
occupations with great unconcern. They seemed to 
expect nothing but the usual weather-changes after a 
lull in the temporal; cloudiness, light rains, and then a 
steady east wind for five or six weeks. 

But the animals knew better. Swarms of sea-birds 
flew hurriedly towards the sheltered bays of the west 
coast. 








Sand-cranes passed over our head with flap- 
ping wings, but silently, as if there was no time for the 
cackle of their usual evening conversation. 

The bees in the garden buzzed furiously around 
their hives; they, too, seemed to know that there was 
mischief in the air. 

On that same afternoon a mounted mail-carrie: 
crossed the hills that divided the coast-plain from the 
valley of San Lucas. Just before he reached the vil- 
lage of New Hersford, his horse was almost stampeded 
by a troop of cows that came downhill ata mad gallop, 
and fled towards the village as if a pack of wolves were 
at their heels, 

About ten minutes later, a second troop came tear- 
ing down from the opposite end of the valley, and the 
people in the fields followed them at a run, they hardly 
knew why, except that they had a sudden misgiving 
that something or other was wrong. 

The sultry air had made me so drowsy that I went 
back to my room and fell asleep on the lounge, till I 
was awakened by a rattling sound on the veranda and 
a clatter of broken windows. 

Opening the door, I was almost blinded by a whirl 
of dust and flying leaves. My companion, a Spanish 
sea-captain, joined me on the balcony, and hearing the 
crash of the windows, we ran back to secure the shut- 
ters, when we were startled by a wild shriek from the 
garden: 

“A la casa! 


Run! run for your Tife! The house 


is giving way!” 

The casa was the main building of the hotel, a mas- 
sive structure, with stone walls and buttressed win- 
dows, while the side-building was a mere board shed, 
with a top-heavy second story. 

Though running at full speed, we had to feel our 
way along the walls, as it was absolutely impossible to 
see through the dust. When we entered the hall of 
the casa, the landlord’s family received us with a shout 
of joy, for hearing the crash of our roof-tree, they had 
already given us up for lost. 

“Come up here! Run! all of you!” one of the 
boarders called down from the second story. ‘The 
dust is clearing off. It’s worth seeing!” 

He was right. The first blast of the hurricane had 
swept the town as with a thousand brooms, and step- 
ping out on the baldachin of the dining-hall, we ould 
now see, as well as hear, the wild dance of the ele- 
ments. 

Palm leaves, shreds of canvas and large bushes 
flew through the air like a swarm of birds, and on the 
eastern wharves the foam of the breakers rose like a 
fluttering veil and drenched the market-place with a 
shower of spray. 

As seen from the top of the Custom-House building, 
the approach of the gale presented a atill stranger 
spectacle. It ploughed the sea into a deep trough that 
approached rapidly from a distance of four or five 
leagues, tossing up mountainous billows on both sides 
of the water-valleys. 

When that main blast struck the town, the voice of 
the storm-fiends rose to adeafening howl. From all 
sides the clatter of falling buildings mingled with the 
boom of the breakers. 

A yet more impressive manifestation of the storm. 
force was the movement of the clouds. They seemed 
to move along with a steady swiftness, like flying pig- 
eons, but the intermittent rush of air through the 
streets showed that the storm was venting its blasts in 
fitful gusts, like a man blowing into a fire and stopping 
now and then to recover his breath. 

In the midst of the more violent squalls I could not 
help admiring the instinct of the sea-gulls, that tried 
to weather the gale by rising above it. 

The land animals were less lucky. In the highlands 
of East Moreland alone eighteen hundred head of cat- 
tle and horses perished, either by falling trees, or by 
stampeding and knocking each other over the cll ffs. 

Jamaica, like other West Indian islands, is subject 
to occasional earthquake shocks, and in all the larger 
towns there are a few almost bomb-proof buildings, 
which at the first sign of danger become the general 
rendezvous of refugees. In the country districts, how- 
ever, a good many people came to grief, and in the 
suburbs of Montego some fourteen persons were killed 
or crippled in the attempt to save their valuables. 

A narrow escape was that of Squire Benson, an Eng- 





the harbor, but the sun was obscured by a mist,—the | 








first time in many weeks,—and all along the coast, the 
| sailors prepared to profit by the impending change. 


| Merchantsmen weighed their anchorts, revenue boats, 


lish Custom-House officer, who had been out fishing. 
With three of his boys, he was caught in the storm at 
a place called Taylor’s Reef, about four miles from 
town. The fish had just begun to bite, when the at- 
tention of the anglers was attracted by the crash of 


were placed for inspection at the top of the cases, the | sculled to and fro, and a shoal of ‘‘banana schooners” | falling trees in a fir forest that crowned the ridge of 


bulk of the consignment was cheap, imitation stuff and 


hastened to get their cargo on board. 





the coast-hills. 
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Seeing the “‘white-caps” of the rising sea, they | 
beat a hasty retreat, and scrambled up the cliffs in | 
} 


the hope of getting home in time to escape a 
drenching. But when they reached the tableland, 
they saw that the impending thunder-shower was 
not the worst danger. One sweep of the gale be- | 
came so furious that they could hardly keep their | 
feet. 

After struggling along for about 
half an hour, the Squire suddenly 
flung himself flat on his face, and 
shouting to his boys, he signalled 
them with his hand to follow his ex- 
ample. The next moment a volley 
of stone slabs came hurtling around 


A TROPICAL 


their heads, and demonstrated the expediency of 
complying with the request. 

About eight hundred yards from the coast the | 
old quarantine house, a half-dilapidated building, 
stood on the brow of a naked ridge. Being thus 
exposed to the full force of the hurricane, the roof 
had at length given way, and tier after tier of slates 
swept down with a hurtling noise. 

Some of them were carried far out to sea, while 
others raked the plain like a storm of grape and 
canister. The anglers watched the roof with 
bated breath, for it added not a little to the hor- 
rors of their pfedicament that they could see, as | 
well as hear, the strange missiles. Some of the | 
volleys seemed to be aimed directly at their heads. | 

Whenever they rose to their feet, they felt as if 
they were standing in range of a battery and / 
could watch the flight of each shot from the mo- | 
ment it left the cannon’s mouth. 

Squire Benson lay flat on his face, while the 
boys crouched behind a little thornbush, and it 
seemed almost miraculous that they escaped un- 
hurt, for they had to wait more than twenty min- 
utes before the storm had at last exhausted its ter- 
rible arsenal. 

Toward midnight the fury of the tornado 
abated, but the night was still gusty and showery. 
Here and there the coast-dwellers observed the 
strange phenomenon of a storm-fire, as our sailors 
call it; electric flames dancing upon roofs and 
tree-tops, or fluttering around the mast of a tem- 
pest-tossed ship. 

Castor and Pollux, the ancient Greeks called 
such flames, and their mariners considered them 
a lucky omen, a sign that the danger was past. 

But here these messengers of peace appeared 
rather late. ‘The next morning the whole coast 
was strewn with wrecks. Three hundred and 
twenty vessels had foundered in one night. 

The population of the Jamaica coast-towns con- 
sists largely of fishermen and fruit-dealers, and 
from Montego to Port Royal nearly every family | 
had to mourn the loss of a brother, a father, or a | 
friend. 

‘The schooner of the Cuban refugees was never 
seen again after leaving the harbor. During the | 
confusion of the first storm-blast, the watchman 
on the pilot-wharf had lost sight of her, but there 
was no doubt about her fate. 

When I returned from the harbor, the landlord 
called me up to the veranda where a group of ex- 
cited men were standing around a swarthy old | 
sailor, with the turban of the French marine. 

It was the Hayti skipper, the old mestizo that 
had warned the Cubans against leaving the har- | 
bor, ind now they wanted to know his weather 
secret. But he could talk neither English nor 
good Spanish; nothing but a barbarous sort of 

French dialect. 

How could he know it? I asked him in French, 
in what particular way he had foreseen the storm. 

“Do you remember those thick clouds in the 
forenoon ?” said he, “and the gusty squalls when 
the wind shifted to the northeast? Well, before 
noon I knew what we had to expect.” 

“How did you know it?” Lasked again. 
the looks of the clouds ?” 

“No, par le bri” (bruit, sound or noise), “by 
the sound of the wind,” said he. “I knew there 
was misch.e! in the air.” 


“ By 


One other man seemed to have arrived at a sim- 
ilar conclusion: in Savana la Mar a banana- 
trader had returned to the port and reefed his sail, 
but his explanation was simply that “he did not 
like the looks of the sky.” 

So out of three hundred and twenty skippers 
who had waited for the advent of the temporal, 











TORNADO. 


only two had understood the warning. 
had mistaken it for a favorable omen. 
All their weather-glasses and weather-wisdom 
had told them was that “the wind would probably 
shift before night.” F. L. OSwWALb. 


The rest 


~oer — 
COUNSEL. 

Bring me the epic poem, 

Select its stateliest verse: 

From deepest mines of logic, 
Full, glowing thoughts rehearse, 
To me, their sound is empty, 
Their meaning weak and small, 
Beside my mother’s counsel ;— 
That outweighs one and all. 


— nh Aa —_—___———— 
“THIRD’’ CANDIDATES. 

There are always two great parties in this coun- 
try, and in every other self-governed country. Out- 
side of these two no other party can be great and 
permanent. The “third” party, as any one is 
termed which is not one of the two,—and there 
may be two or three “third” parties at once,— 
must either extinguish one of the old ones, or die 
itself. 

In the early days of the government the two 
parties were the Federal and the Anti-Federal, or 
Republican, parties. The Federal party was grad- 
ually dying from the time of Mr. Jefferson’s first 
election, in 1800, until it became finally extinct at 
Mr. Monroe’s second election, in 1820. 

In 1824 there were four candidates for the presi- 
dency, but the tendency of elements constituting 
opposing forces to consolidate made the parties 
only two in 1828, and they were known as Demo- 
crats and National Republicans. 

During General Jackson’s second term, the 
question of Nullification and State Rights caused 
an important body of Southern men to separate 
from the Democratic party, but the new organiza- 
tion was short-lived. Most of its members united 
with the National Republicans to form the Whig 
party ; the rest became Democrats again. 

In 1840 the Abolition party first appeared, a 
very small party indeed, with less than twenty 
thousand votes in the whole country. But in 1844, 
although not one electoral vote was cast for its 
candidate, Mr. Birney, in any State, the popular 
vote was large enough to defeat Henry Clay, and 





}elect Mr. Polk. This party lasted until it was 


merged with the Republican party of the present 
day. 

But while it played an important part in the 
elections of 1844, 1848 and 1852, it was compara- 
tively small in numbers, never one-fourth as many 
as the smaller of the two great parties. Yet, 
small as it was, it destroyed the Whig party. 

Then came the American, or Know-Nothing, 
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Since the war closed there have been numerous | stone to test public opinion by dissolving Parlia- 


| “third” parties. In 1872 there was a small body 
of Democrats who would not support Mr. Greeley, 
and who voted for Charles O’Conor. Later came 
the Greenback, the Prohibition and the Labor par- 
ties, which are all in the field this year. The Pro- 
hibitory party has nominated ex-Governor John 
P. St. John, of Kansas, for President. The Green- 
back and “‘anti-monopoly” parties have each made 
ex-Governor Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachu- 
setts, their candidate. 
The Greenback party had its origin soon after 


the great financial panic of 1873, and increased in | 


numbers during the long period of depression un- 
til, in the years between 1876 and 1880, by combi- 
nation with one or the other of the great parties, 
it elected some members of Congress and in a few 
eases Governors of States. In the election of 1880, 
it cast more than three hundred thousand votes in 
the country. 

Labor has been more or less organized in cer- 
tain of the more populous manufacturing States 
for some years, but it has usually confined its po- 
litical efforts to the choice of members of the 
State Legislatures. Its organization has now 
taken the form of a protest against ‘“‘monopo- 
lies.” 

Prohibition of liquor-selling has been more or 
less a political issue for thirty years, but it is much 
less than half that time since a party was organ- 
ized to promote the cause. As in the case of the 
Labor party, only a small proportion of Prohibi- 
tionists leave the great party to which they have 
respectively belonged to join this. These three 
outside organizations may, all together, exercise 
an important influence upon the result in Novem- 
ber. 

— +o 
For the Companion. 


SEPTEMBER, 
With fairy-fringed gentian, and berries deep red, 
And woodbine just blushing to crimson o’erhead, 
With sumae ali flaming in ruby and gold, 
And asters light swinging in meadow and wold, 
With — sparkling mornings and nights that are 
earls, 
And thistle-down clouds that the light zephyr whirls, 
September has come. Oh, charmed arch of days! 
That links the sweet summer to chill winter’s ways, 
HELEN CHASE, 
—~o>—___—— 
“LEGISLATION BY PICNIC.” 


This is the sneering description given by the 
Marquis of Salisbury to the great agitation which is 
now going on in Great Britain. Why he calls it 
so, we will explain after stating once more, very 
briefly, the cause of the agitation. 

Mr. Gladstone introduced into Parliamenta bill, 
called a “reform” bill, because it provided for a 
reform of the laws regulating the right of suffrage. 
The Conservative opposition, while not denying 
thatthe right of voting should be greatly extended, 
maintained that a measure ought, at the same 
time, to be introduced for a “redistribution of 
seats,”—what we should call in this country a new 
“apportionment” for members of Parliament. 

In this the Conservatives, or Tories, were de- 
feated, and Mr. Gladstone’s bill passed the House 
of Commons. When it was sent to the House of 
Lords a resolution was proposed like that which 
had been rejected by the Commons, that the Peers 
would not consider the bill until they knew what 
propositions the Government would make for a 
redistribution of seats. 

There is always a Tory majority in the House 
of Lords, and this majority, under the leader- 
ship of the Marquis of Salisbury, adopted the 
resolution, and so, in effect, rejected the franchise 
bill. This action led Mr. Gladstone to abandon 
most of the other measures of the Government so 
as to close up the session quickly, in order that 
after a short recess, Parliament may be called to- 
gether again in October, when another effort to 
pass the bill will be made. 

In all probability the House of Commons will 
send the bill up tothe House of Lords again in the 
exact form in which it was before rejected; and 
unless the members of the latter body can be per- 
suaded that the people are strongly in favor of the 
measure, they will reject it again. 

That the Peers may be convinced that the bill is 
popular, the Liberals are organizing immense 
meetings in various parts of the kingdom. The 
first of these was held in London, when there was 
a procession through the streets, so numerous that 
the lowest estimate of the number of men march- 
ing was seventy-five thousand, while half a m‘l- 
lion people watched it from the sidewalks and 
windows. 





It is this attempt to carry a bill through Parlia- 
| ment by marching through the streets bearing 
| banners, and afterwards listening to political 
speeches in a park, which Lord Salisbury charac- 
| terizes as “legislation by picnic.” Yet even the 
| Tories are not above resorting to this method, for 

after the Liberals had held two or three monster 
+ “picnics,” the Conservatives got up a very suc- 


party, with its principle of hostility to naturalized | cessful one of their own. 


citizens a: * 


born. 


into the Territories. 


In 1860, besides the two rival candidates of the 
Democrats, Messrs. Douglas and Breckenridge, 
and the Republican candidate, Mr. Lincoln, there 
was a fourth candidate, Mr. Bell, of the ‘“Consti- 
The war which broke out 
soon after Mr. Lincoln took office destroyed the 


tutional Union” party. 


| party, both in the North and in the South. 


of strong preference for the native- | 
It lasteu but a fewyears, when it was | as much against the House of Lords as it is in fa- 
swept out of existence by the Republican party, 
organized to resist the introduction of slavery 


The agitation which has been organized is quite 


| vor of the reform, or franchise, bill. The position 
| of the Lords is not like that of our Senate. There 
| are some bills which the Peers cannot reject. 
Moreover it is regarded as almost unconstitutional 
for them to reject any bills when the Government, 
|in presenting them, is clearly supported by the 
people. 
| At the present time the Tory peers maintain 
that the people are not in favor of the Govern- 
{| ment’s measure, and they challenge Mr. Glad- 


ment, and holding general elections. The Liber- 
als retort that if the House of Commons does not 
represent the country, the members of the House 
of Lords represent nobody but themselves. 

Some radical politicians are in favor of abolish- 
ing the House of Lords; others, who would not 
support such a severe measure, think best only 
to make it unconstitutional for the Lords to reject 
a bill twice, while allowing them to defeat it once; 
and still others would have Mr. Gladstone over- 
come the Tory majority by creating a large num- 
ber of new peers. 

So far as an outsider can judge, a majority of 
the British subjects who are now allowed to vote 
are in favor of Mr. Gladstone’s bill to enlarge the 
voting list. Of course, those who are not enfran- 
chised as yet, are supporters of it. If this be so, 
the people will certainly win in the end; but how 
much damage they will do to the House of Lords 
in carrying their point, depends upon whether the 
Peers are wise enough not to fight the people too 
long. 

—_$~@e—— 
THE DUTY THAT LIES NEAREST. 

In an English town named Clewer, about forty years 
ago, there was a quarter inhabited by wretched women 
of so utterly degraded a character that no clergyman 
of any denomination would venture among them. Not 
far from them lived a young widow lady of ample 
means and earnest piety. 

One day, this lady was told that two of these miser- 
able women were penitent, and wished to escape from 
their terrible life. What was to be done? It was not 
likely that their penitence would continue if they were 
left in their present condition, and no respectable fam. 
ily would receive them under their roof. 

“I will receive them,” said Mrs. Tennent. “Bring 
them to me. I will teach them the truths of the Chris- 
tian religion as well as I can, and qualify them to earn 
their living as domestic servants.” 

That day the two penitents came; the next four oth- 

ers, and in three months eighteen of these wretched 
creatures were under her roof, all of them coarse and 
degraded beyond words to describe, but all eager to 
reform, to become, in their own pitiful phrase, “like 
other women.” 
Two other ladies joined Mrs. Tennent, and this was 
the foundation of the well-known House of Mercy, in 
which so many lost women have been rescued, to lead 
good, helpful lives. 

Most of the largest orphanages in this country have 
started in the same manner. The noble charity called 
“The Fresh Air Fund,” by which hundreds of thous- 
ands of poor children have been taken out of the reeking 
sultry heat of the cities, to the country, fora chance of 
life and health, began with the invitation of one good 
woman, to a couple of little beggars to her own 
home. 


There are many woman, especially, young single 
women, in this country, who have leisure, wealth and 
a wish to serve Christ and the poor and ignorant about 
them. They picture great reforms, and sigh for some 
vast undertaking, on which their zeal can spend itself. 
Usually, the years slip away in idleness, the pictures 
never are realized, and the zeal expands itself in 
sighs. 

Let them begin with cne little effort, and if they are 
sincere, it will widen and deepen beyond all their 
hopes. 

An American clergyman visiting England lately, 
states that the church there, has jearned that men will 
not be brought to lead a religious life in a mass; hence 
it sends out separate missionaries, and establishes agen- 
cies for each class. 

The great work is done by a thousand little agencies. 
Unfortunately, few Christians are willing to lay a sin- 
gle brick in the great temple; they all want to be archi- 
tects, if not to control the whole building. 

nmnttiiitincae 


BEWARE OF IMITATION, 


A lady from the West, who was leaving her daugh- 
ter ina well-known boarding-school in Philadelphia, 
lately expressed much anxiety as to the training which 
she should receive in manner, pronunciation, etc. 

“Your daughter’s manners, accent, and even car- 
riage,” said the principal, ‘“‘will depend not so much 
on my teaching as on the teacher or pupil whom she 
may elect to imitate. There is always one young lady 
whom the girls worship as ‘a perfect ideal,’ ‘too love- 
ly for anything;’ and they follow her in her habits 
and peculiarities as a flock of sheep their leader. I 
found half of my pupils a year ago writing an infini- 
tesimally small script, decorated with enormous flour- 
ishes. About the same time they began to lisp slightly, 
and to interrupt each sentence with a convulsive sigh. 
I traced all these eccentricities back to a new govern- 
ess, of no force of character, but with soft eyes and a 
winning smile, which had bewitched the girls. They 
were, I believe, entirely unconscious that they imi- 
tated her.” 

This teacher’s experience is that of every mother or 
careful observer of young girls. At the formative 
period of life, unless they have unusual self-reliance 
of character, their affections are warm and their pow- 
ers of adaptation strong. They catch readily oddities 
of manner and tricks of speech new to them, and are 
still more ready to accept with enthusiasm ideas and 
opinions different from those to which they have been 
accustomed. 

The Companion of so many thousands of young 
girls would not be a faithful friend if it did not point 
out the weaknesses and the mistakes peculiar to their 
age. 

It is natural for the young to over-rate their own 
growing strength. Their powers are new and untried, 
and seem to the possessors to be boundless. They are 
apt, therefore, to try impatiently to break their bounds 
and escape from the field in which they have been en- 
closed. Sometimes they only discover years afterward 
that their escape from the place where nature had 
placed them was a mistake. 

The weaker the character of a boy or girl, the more 
easily will it be influenced and led to imitate each 
new leader. Some lessons can only be taught by 
sharp experience, but the Companion can suggest to 
its girl readers that a thing is not admirable because it 





is novel; and that the beauty and attraction in a wom- 
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an’s gestures, manner, or character are always lost in 
their weak imitation. 


—____—_ +e --—- 


QUEER COINCIDENCES, 


The fine old house at Cambridge known as the Long- 
fellow Mansion has other associations besides those 
connected with the poet and with Washington, whose 
headquarters it once was. After the Revolution it was 
owned by Mr. Craigie, a rich bachelor, who made a 
fortune by speculating during the war. 

The late Josiah Quincy tells, in his “Figures of the 
Past,’ a singular story which throws an amusing ro- 
mance about the marriage of this rich bachelor. The 
story, as condensed, runs thus: 

Mr. Craigie gave a garden-party, and the beauty and | 
fashion of Boston were gathered in his spacious 
grounds. The guests surfeited the host with compli- 
ments upon his princely hospitality. 

“Craigie,” said a friend, during a pause in the com- | 
plimentary remarks, “what can any man desire that | 
you have nut? Here are riches, friends, a scene of'| 
enchantment like this, and you the master of them 
all = 

“[ am the most miserable of men!” exclaimed the 
host. “If you doubtit, iook at those two young la- 
dies just turning down the walk. Well, they are both 
engaged, and with one of them I am desperately in 





love!” 

One of the young ladies was a great beauty, and Mr. 
Craigie’s friend happened to be on intimate terms with 
her family. Knowing that the match she was about 
to make did not meet the ambitious views of her rela- 
tives, the mutual friend acquainted her father with 
Craigie’s secret. 

Whether or not the chance of “doing better’ influ- i 
enced parents and daughter, history does not record, | 
but matters so came about that one day, shortly after | 
the garden-party, the exultant manager broke in upon 
the Cambridge bachelor with, ‘‘Craigie, I’ve glorious 
news to tell you! The coast is clear; Miss —— has 
vroken off her engagement!” 

“Well, what of it? What is that to me?” asked 
Craigie, in the coolest of tones. 

“Why, man, don’t you remember telling me that 
you were desperately in love with one of the young 
ladies you pointed out at the garden-party ?” 

“To be sure I did!”’ sighed the bachelor. “But, un- 
fortunately, I referred to the other young lady.” 

There may have been no other connection between 
the friend’s revelation and the dissolution of the en- 
gagement than that of a queer coincidence. But the 
end of the story was still more singular. | 

It happened that ‘‘the other young lady” also subse- 
quently broke off her engagement, and in the course 
of time presided, as Mrs. Craigie, over the parties 
given at the hospitable mansion. 





$+ @—_———_ 
NERVOUS. 


Occasionally, one of “the thousand natural shocks 
that flesh is heir to” permanently impairs both mind 
and body. Some years ago, one of Nelson’s gallant 
sailors drifted into a sparsely settled district of Maine. 
He had fought bravely at Trafalgar, but a great storm 
which subsequently arose had so shocked his nerves, 
that ever afterward the slightest gale made him a 
coward. 

This infirmity foreed Real Tarbox to give up the sea, 
and he wandered from occupation to occupation, and 
from one place to another, until he became a wood- 
chopper in the Maine woods. But neither the fra- 
grance of pine and hemlock, uor the invigorating ex- 
ercise of wielding the axe, cured the old sailor of his 
weakness. 

If the wind rose while he was chopping, instead of 
going into an open field near by, he would start for 
home. His way lay two miles through the woods. | 
But Real would seek a shelter from the gale, even if he 
had to encounter the danger of being hit by falling 
trees. 

At last, his nerves became so sensitive that a shadow 
cast across his path when he was at work set them 
trembling with fear. One day, while chopping, the 
axe slipped and struck his boot. To his excited im- 
agination, it appeared to cut a frightful gash in his foot, 
from which the blood gushed forth. 

A fellow wood-chopper heard him scream, and saw 
him fall to the ground. Hastening to him, he saw the 
red gash, found that he had fainted, and carried him 
to the nearest house. Entering it, he laid his burden 
on a lounge, and examined the wound. The axe had 
stripped away half of the side of the boot, but had not 
touched the foot. 

What seemed to be a red gash was really only a 
strip of red stocking. 








— 
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THE HOME BROGUE. 


It is surprising how many formsa language can take. 
Sometimes men of different localities in the same na- 
tion can hardly understand each other. The Parisian 
gentleman finds it hard to converse freely with peas- 
ants from the provinces, although they, too, speak 
French, sometimes in dialects that are musical and 
poetical, and full of strength and beauty. 

The cultivated Lowland Scot laughs at the rough 
brogue of his rude Highland brother; and the Hiber- 
nian gentleman says constantly, ‘“‘What? What?” to 
poor Pat’s questions. 

Not long since, a worthy Scotch woman, a cook, 
went into a store in New York and asked, ‘Ha’ ye 
lisle thrid glooves?” (lisle thread gloves.) 

A sunny-haired young clerk flew to serve her, as if 
she were a grand lady, whose patronage was worth 
courting. He spread the contents of several boxes be- 
fore her, and she began criticising them. 

The young man answered her, and then, leaning 
over the counter towards her, he asked, in a low tone 
and with the accent of her class,— 

“And hoo lang is it sin’ ye cam’ fra’ Glasgy” (Glas- 
gow), “‘lassie?”” 

Betty started in surprise at the dear familiar sound, 
and then asked, ‘“‘And hoo did ye ken that I cam’ fra 
Glasgy at a’, laddie?” 

“Ah, lassie, thy speech bewrayeth thee!’’ was the 
quick reply. 

And then the loyal children of Glasgow clasped 
hands, and gave each other a shake that might have 
answered for ‘‘auld lang syne.” 





| the recitation room. 


| constrained him to administer a rebuke. 
sor of the college, anda veteran member of the society, 


| college, and he hoped a single allusion to the fault 


{omnibus was,—and carried off under the charge of 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





either side of young Sandy, watching the joy of his 
homesick heart at hearing the rude brogue of lowly 
Glasgow,—a brogue he had never used at home, but 
which was familiar to his ear from having heard it in | 
the kitchen and in the street. | 


42> 


° * 
THE BOY-SOLDIER. 


It was charged upon Napoleon, during his last cam- if 
paign, that he had rifled the cradles of France to fill up | 
his army. Yet these French infants fought at Water- 
loo, with the courage of veterans. 

During our own Civil War, boys served in the ranks | 
of both armies, and showed themselves heroes. The | 
cool, unflinching courage of “the Drummer Boy of | 
Chattanooga” has become historical, and the following 
anecdote, taken from “Blue and Gray,” displays the 
grit of a Confederate lad of sixteen: 


During the battle of Chancellorsville, a Confederate | 
major met a lad returning from the front. His arm, | 
held by shreds of flesh, was dangling from the elbow. 

‘“‘Mister,”’ said the boy to the officer, ‘can’t you cut 
this thing off? It keeps knocking against the trees, 
and it’s mightily in my way. 

The major dismounted, cut off the useless limb, and | 
tied a strip of his blouse around the stump to stop the | 
bleeding. ‘What regiment do you belong to?” he 
asked his thankful patient. 

“TI belong to that North Carolina Regiment in there,” | 
answered the lad, pointing to where the battle was rag- 
ing. “I’m just sixteen, and this is my firat tight. Don’t 
you think it is hard that I should get hit the first time 
I ever was ina battle? We drove them out of one 
line of breast-works, and I was on the top of the second, 
when I got hit. But oh, how we did make them git!” | 








$+ >— a 
TURNING THE TABLES. | 


When Aaron Burr was a student in Princeton Col- 
lege, he had a grudge against one of the professors, 
who had reproved him sharply for some deficiency in 
The professor was unpopular | 
with the students, and young Burr determined to have | 


his revenge. The opportunity one day presented it- 


| self unexpectedly, and Burr’s impudence and quick 


wit used it. 


Burr was president of a literary society, whose meet- 
ings the professor, being a former member, occa- 
| sionally attended. As he took no part in the proceed- 
| ings, save as a spectator, he rarely came in at the open- 
ing of the meeting. 

One day, when ‘he had been a little later than usual, 
Burr coolly called on him to rise, and then, as presi- 
dent of the society, he expressed his regret that duty 
A profes- 


he said, was expected to set a good example to the 
younger students. But he had noticed, with great | 
| regret, that the professor was uniformly late in attend- 
ance, and thus exerted a baneful influence upon oth- 
ers. It was painful to him to reprove an officer of the 


would lead to its correction. 
requested to take his seat. 

It is needless to add that he did not appear again at 
a meeting of the society, during the term of office of 
the student, whose matchless impudence and coolness 
could insult a member of the faculty, and disguise the 
affront under the appearance of an official duty. 


The professor was then 


lien 
TRAPPING BEGGARS. 


Italian beggars are noted for the persistency with 
which they will cling to a tourist and show him their 
ailments, while imploring his charity. A few years 
ago, the beggars of Florence had become such a nui- 
sance that the authorities ordered the arrest of any 
person found begging in the streets. 


The favorite resort of the fraternity was the hill lead- 

ing to Fiesole. The steepness of this hill compelled the 
traveller to walk slowly up to the top, and thus gave 
the beggars time and opportunity to ply their trade. 
But one day, owing to a detective’s happy thought, it 
became the means of entrapping a large number of 
them. 
The detective, disguised in plain clothes, sauntered 
up the hill, one sunny morning, humming a gentle 
song. The unsuspicious beggars clustered about him, 
imploring his charity, and showing him their crippled 
limbs, blind eyes and wan faces. 

He strolled on, humming his song, while they grew 
in numbers and in importunity. At last, the large and 
long procession reached the top of the hill. There 
they encountered an omnibus, out of which jumped 
a number of gendarmes. 

Instantly the beggars scattered; the lame ran, the 
blind saw, the deaf heard, the dumb spoke and the 
consumptive became strong. But they were captured, 
hustled into the prison-van,—for that was what the 


the singing stroller. 
ee 
CHANGED HIS STORY. 

Louis XV. of France was not the only man who has 
become tired of hearing the truth too often, nor was 
the courtier mentioned below the only one who has 
tried to give pleasure to his monarch by varying his 
story. 





The King, like most people, had his moments of for- 
getfulness, and frequently embarrassed his courtiers 
by unconsciously asking them questions to which they 
had already replied. One morning, while at his toilet, 
turning to a lord-in-waiting, he inquired how many 
children he had. 

“Four, sire,” was the answer. 

In the course of the day, addressing the same indi- 
vidual, he repeated the question and received a similar 
reply. Even this did not satisfy him, and when the 
evening came, and with it the usual game of “‘brelan,”’ 
he once more commenced his interrogatory, which was 
this time responded to by “Six, your Majesty.” 

“How is that?” said the King. ‘You told me this 


| MISS NOURSE AND MISS R 


Don’t wait till you are all run down before taking 


Hood's Sarsaparilla. Take it now. (Ade. 
—_——@—____ 
Payson’s is the best ink for family marking. Used 


with common pen. Sold by Benpigtotss and Stationers.[ Adv, 
For ten cents,—The St. Louis 3 Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly, 
a copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
rl0e. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 

| tor $2.50. Address A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo, [Adv, 





The Highest Medical Authorities Concede 


ANGLO-SWISS MILK FOOD to be the BEST prepared | a 


Food for Infants and Invalids. Ask Druggists, er write 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.,86 Hudson St., New 
| York, for their pamphlet, “Notes regarding Use of 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in previ- 


ous issue of this paper.) (Ade. 
500 
(10 Card Wafers, 20 cts. GEM Co., Lynn, Mass, 


100 ©: LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards,all differ- 
ent, for 30 cts. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


ONE-CENT 2 NEW SET OF CARDS. _ | 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. | 
OV ER the Garden Ww all, and | 99 Songs. words and | 


Music for 1l2e.; l0OHor seshoe, Floral andBirdChromo | 
Cards, lic. L. H ATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St.. oston, ——| 








FANCY Advertising Cards = cts. 














OBERTS open 
their English and French Famil a Day School, 
Walnut Hills, C incinnati, Sept. 24th. Circulars ready. 


YT. LOUIS SHORTHAND INSTITUTE.— 
Shorthand thoroughly taught by mail or in person. 
| Best field for educated ladies. Graduates aided to posi- | 
| tions. Address BARNES & HAYWARD, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE YOUNG ENGINEER'S OWN BOOK. 


y Stephen Roper, Engineer. For young men 
inte ve sted in the study of Steam Engineering. 363 pp. 160 
illustrations. Price $3.00. Post- aaid on receipt of price. 
EDWARD MEEKS, Pub., 1002 Walnut St..Philadelphla,Pa. 


Morgan Park Military Academy, 


forgan Park, Cook 

A devel Pr eparatory School for Bor. 8. ay for Cata. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, | 

Full course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, ONE YEAR. 
The Delsarte System of Gesture, and a complete course 
of vocal training. Term begins Oct. 9. Apply at 1 Som- 
erset_St., Boston, Mass., after Oct. Ist to 9tli from 10 to 
RA. .M. For circular Ss address doses Moses True br own, Prin, 


OUGHKEEPSIE, 
Fits for on rt ‘ollege or Gover 7” ment “Ac . for Hill 
| iness and Social Relations. U.S. officer, detailed by Sec- 
retary of War, Commandant. “Springfield Cadet Rifles, 
OTIS BISBEE, President, 


The Lamson Pen and Hand Support. 
Endorsed by teachers of penmanship. 
Enables every one to hold the pen cor- 
rectly. Every one can use it. Send lic. for 
sample stating whether you have 
| large, medium or small hand, J. 
E, JENKINS & Co.,, 156 Market St., Yi. 
Lynn, Mass. Agents wanted. ie a 


SHORTHAN D? aN taught by 

L or personally; 
oo situations procured all oaptis "when competent, 
*honography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field | 
for young people, covert for educated young ladies, 
Send for cirlar. W. G. CHAFF KE, Osw ego, N. ¥. 


AGENT: Wanted for our new book, BURIED CI- | 

TIES RECOVERED. Buried Nations 
exhumed; obliterated history rewritten, The doings of 
Patriarchs, Prophets and Kings unfolded. Great discov- 
eries. Latest researches.Testimony from Pyramids,Tem- 
ples and Ruins, Plain toachild; absorbing to all. Richly 
Jlius’d. New maps. Low price, Sells grandly. Subseribers 
delighted, Brad 2 Aiea et) St.,Phila.,Pa. 


GONSERVATORY | OF MUSIC. | 


ART. al Painting, Modeling rt 7 Fortanure. 
ORATORY. Literature and Languages 

IME. Elegant accommodations for 500 lady students. 
FALL TERM begins Sept. llth. Beautifully Illust’d | 
Calendar free. Address E, TOURJEE, Director. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


Boylston St., opposite the Art Museum. 
Special students are admitted to any of the reg- 
ular classes, in languages or in any other studies. 
There is no more charge for several classes 
in any one branch than for one class. Year begins 
Sept. 17 in the Upper Departments. 




















































THE REPUTATION 


Of the Companion Waterbury Watch has be- 
come well-established as a reliable, accurate time- 
piece. 








morning that you had only four.” 

“So I did, sire,’’ stammered out the courtier, ‘“‘and 
it was the truth. But I was afraid of w earying your 
Majesty by always telling him the same thing.”—Al 
the Year Round. 





ACORNS. 


A teacher in a grammar school, nota thousand miles 
from Boston, gave an object lesson, one morning. The 
subject was ‘“‘Acorns,” and at the conclusion of the 
lesson she requested each pupil to write an abstract of 
it. The following, which was handed in bya girl, not 
over bright, is not only one of the curiosities of com- 
position literature, but a good illustration of the diffi- 
culties teachers meet with in training children to shoot 
ideas. 

There is a great number of corns, namely : the capri- 
corn, vegetable corn, and animal corn. Animal corn 
grows on the toes, but vegetable corn grow in rows. 
Animal corn is very painful, and comes from wearing 
tight boots. I pity the poor farmer who has animal corn. 
Acorns are very cunning to play with, for they are 
like cups and saucers, and are very nice to play with. 


Four years ago many people supposed it to be merely 
j}atoy. To-day all classes of people, from boys to bankers, 


“350,000 


Of these wonderful Watches will be made this year to 
supply the increasing demand. For 


‘ difficulty: and, as a diet- 


Fe ee with it, and 





~ HOME EXERCISE. 


A new book on INDIAN CLUB SWING “—e 
illustrated, No teacher required, Send orders to J 
THOMPSON, 2 Westminster St., Providence, RL 
Price One Dollar. Ever y youth should have a copy. 


J. | SHORT-HAND MACHINE 





s 
Superior to other systems in accuracy and 
legibility. Equal inspeed. Learned in 4; 
the time. Price $40 with manual. Special 
medal awarded by American Institute, N. 
¥. Send for C ireulars. 

U.S. Stenograph Co., St.Louis, Mo. 


~ World's ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
nvalids and Cripples. 


















Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- fs 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and KG 
ease of movement unequalled. Sole 
makers of the Patented “Rolling Chairs” 
yushed about at the Centennial. For 
Illustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
mention YOuTH'’s COMPANION, 
Smith WwW he el Chair Concern, 162 William St.,N. ¥ 
| “Guaranteed Steel Barrels, Side Steel Barrels, Side 
a r Action, Bar (Front Action) 
wocks. Warranted good shooter 
or no Or no sale. O: Only $16, AD -R NOW Number 21, 
Send stamp for illustrated -LOAD of Guns, Knives, Watches, 
P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Keep the children in 
health. If your child has 
any symptoms of pe 
tery or any trouble of 
the bowels, commence 
Ridge’s Food as a diet 
without delay. Unless 
the trouble has become 
chronic, requiring medi- 
cal aid, it will correct the 


etic in sickness, it is inval- 
uable. Thousands of 
children havebeen reared 
upon it. dc. up. Send to |) 
Woolrich & Co, * Palmer, 
Mass., for pamphlets on 


the subject. ——s ae 
CORN S. 


Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the “German Corn Remover’’?—a sure and painless 
remedy for both corns “on bunions—of any druggist for 
2% cents, or of C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 

















GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
« Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
. ing the Complexion. 
ee ! Ask for 
y > N. CRIT- 

e 


t. 
sts a led to any address 
= rece C.N-CHITTE of pr i rents extra per cake, by 

N 1TT INTON, Propr 11 Fulton St., New York. 


The New York Graphic, in an article 
on Rochester’s Semi-Centennial, says : 
“Perhaps u most novel feature of 
the p: Kazoo Band, the in- 


reams nts be ing use «das mouth- -pieces 
po ennengeentonpnntie mts—brass and tin horns, ete. Some 
of them were -d with unique and side-splitting at- 
tachments. oar and popular airs were played, and 
the handsome band-wagon moved over the entire line of 
march, amid the plaudits of the multitude.” 
NorTe.—When the Kazoo is used as a mouth-piece, on 
| brass or tin horns, the keys require no fingering. | Min- 
strel and Specialty Artists, bine ttes, Choruses, Dane- 
bem and Campaign Clubs adopt it at ‘sight. Wherever 
ne it invariably receives repeated encores, All, young 
r old, can play itat a moment's notice, Any tune can 
birds and animals imitated. 
rice, by mail, Ile.: Kazoo with wii cane, fan or 
te sami aitachme nt, lde.; by mail, 20e. Liberal discount 
to agents. GEO.D. SMITH,53 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Pianos, Organs, Music. Mention this paper. 










There are counter: 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap 
TEN ZUN on each 
ces 600. 




















Latest & Best. 


Ir is the nearest perfection yet made. Simplicity and 
strength are its prominent features. One trial convinces 
rink managers of its superiority over other skates, as it 
saves both time and expense. rice per pair, handsomely 
nickel pect. $4.00. Send 6c. in mauie for large cata- 
logue of Roller Skates, Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Air Rifles, 
Police Goods, &c. JOHN P. LOVELE’S SONS, Boston, Mass. 


RockFORD WATCHES 


Are unequalled in ee SERVICE 


Used the Chief 
Mec han cian of the 
U. 8S. Coast Survey; 

by the Admira 

ge MLE in the 
U. S. Naval Observ- 
atory, for Astro- 
nomical work; and 
by Locomotive 








way men. They are 
recognized as 


wa ‘ Vin Sh A - 
for all uses in which 
ge time and durabili- 
are requisites. Sold 
4 incipal cities and 


pr 
towns by the COMPANY'S exclusive Agents, 
(leading jewellers,) who give a Full Warranty. 


SHARP'S METALLIC CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 












Only $5.00. 
300 SHARP'S Patent Slidin 
Loading Rifles, $5. 





-Barrel Breech 
O each. 


Slings for ditto, if wanted, 75 cts. additional. 
Will be closed off at retail at above low price, which is 





Beauty, Accuracy, Durability and Economy 


time-keepers than other watches selling from $25 to $50. 


SILVER PLUME, Col., April 6, 1884. 
The Waterbury Watch was received safely. I am 
mining in the Shiseley mine, 600 feet below the surface, 
and Rd partner’s $60 watch does oo excel mine for | 
tim . M. JOHNSON, 


tering fee, we will forward the Watch to any address. 
We will also include a beautiful Chain and Nickel 
Charm Compass. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





When I was in the country last summer we used to 





The scene amused the dapper clerks who stood on 





play house with them, and tea party. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


41 Temple Place, 


We guarantee that it is superior to any $12.00 Swiss | 
Watch in the market. In many cases they prove better | 


~ receipt of $3.50 and 25 cts. for ania and regis- | 


about one-quarter original cost !—are entirely new 
and in perfect order and condition; thoroughly refiable, 


secures and effective for hunting or target; sighted 
from 100 to 800 yards; weight about eight pounds; take 
56 calibre metallic cartridge. 





. FOR A GOOD RIFLE 
Ever before offered! ARTRIDGES, which can be 
btained at any Gun Store, 76 cents per box. 
| °"These Rifles were originally made for Government, 
and never used. and as they are offered at such low price 
| will only be sold for cash with order. Will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Postoffice Order or Draft for the 
amount. Iso, every variety Breech-Loading 
Domes Guns, prices B15 to #300 
so, 200 Entirel ‘MeClelan Saddles,’ 
complete with ace, Girths and —.. 
Price $7.50. (Original cost $18.00.) A bargain to 
any one ve Lin riding saddle. 
VIL READ & SON 
107 Washington St., Boston. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SEPT. 4, 1884. 














For the Companion. 
@NTIGONE. 


I am not what I seem, but if my life you trace, 
You'll learn the story strange of all my race;— 


Of royal blood am I, Antigone my name, 

Laomedon my father was, of Trojan fame. 

In youth we saw upon Mount Ida’s side 

The flocks Apollo tended, wander wide; 

The mount no more is haunted now as then, 

But wooded still and sloping to the plain 

From that far summit, oft-times crowned with snow, 
Where watched the gods while battles raged below. 


Now there are fields and valleys green and fair, 

Watered by streams that on their bosom bear 

The leaves blown from the stein by Boreas’ breath, 

As patient, waiting the dark fate of Death, 

That they for one brief beauteous hour hung o’er 

‘The sacred place where Rhea great Jove bore; 

There down those gentle slopes, beneath the laurel 
shade, 

We happy children of one mother played, 

Unweeting we of all that would befall, 

Of fortunes strange, awaiting each and all. 





With level brows and wealth of raven hair, 

I, near my mother, grew both tall and fair, 

And maiden-like, was proud of every charm, 

Nor dreamed that any power the gift could harm. 
But Juno jealous, finding I could vie 

With her whom Jove the great had placed so high, 
That I could tresses show as fair as she,— 

Rival unconscious of her majesty,— 

Once seeing me in my young beauty walk 


Moved by her envy, changed me to a stork. 


Of fame and face and form at once bereft, 

I still some solace find in what is left, 

For tho’ she gave a shape uncouth and strange, 
She powerless was my mind or heart to change, 
She left with me the charms, all else above, 

Of gratitude, of faith, domestic love. 


What tho’ my step is measured, slow and long? 
What tho’ to me denied the gift of song? 

Or that, regretful, sad the look I wear,— 

Still in all lands a charméd life I bear; 
Worshiped I am by some, beloved by all, 

The “Harbinger of Spring,” the poets call, 

The people welcome me when I ws “tan 
And gladly find my nest their dwellings near. 
Scorn not, I pray the form that wears this guise; 
Does not a soul look forth from out mine eyes ? 


VICTORINE EMERSON MARSH. 





m~ 
or 
For the Companion. 


A RAILWAY LESSON. 


| way to Connecticut. 


At this point the train stopped at a station, and 
the young man rose in his seat, took off his hat, 
and said in a clear, earnest voice : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, here is an opportunity 
for each one of us to show that we have been 
brought up in a Christian land, and have had 
Christian fathers and mothers. This poor wom- 
an” (pointing at the sleeping mother) “has come 
all the way from the Black Hills, and is on her 
Her husband is dead, and 
her baby is ill. She hasn’t money enough to 
travel in a sleeping car, and is all tired out and 
discouraged. What will you do about it ?” 

“Do!” cried a big man down near the water- 





cooler, rising excitedly, “Do! Take up a collec- 


| tion, the American citizens’ last resort in distress. 


I'll give five dollars.” 


. 7 | 
The effect was electrical. The hat went around, | 


and the way the silver dollars and quarters and 
ten-cent pieces rattled in it, would have done any 
true heart good. 

I wish I could describe the look on the woman’s 
face when she awoke, and the money was given 
to her. 
broke down completely. 
thanks. 

There was a sleeping car on the train, and the 
young man saw the mother and child transferred 
to it, at once. I did not hear what she said to 
him, when he left her, but it must have been a 
hearty “God bless you!” 

More than one of us in that car took that little 
lesson to himself, and I learned that even stylish 
as well as poor clothes may cover a noble heart. 

C. H. SHELDON. 


But we didn’t need any 


+ 
> 





THE MCADAM (MACADAMIZED) ROADS. 

The State of Illinois has no debt. It is considering 
what shall be done with the half a million dollars 
which the Illinois Central Railroad pays every year 


| into the State treasury. 


The Chicago Tribune says, use it to make good 
wagon roads. The suggestion is a wise one, for good 
roads promote civilization, good fellowship and good 
morals. But it is not every man, even though he may 
be a road-master, or even an engineer, who knows how 
to build a good wagon road. The best roads ever built, 
since the days of the old Romans, are those known as 





It was a hot, dusty day, when two or three pas- | 
sengers entered the train on the lowa Division of the 


Chicago and Northwestern Road at Bridgewater. 
Among them was a stylishly-dressed young man, 
who wore a stiff white hat, patent-leather shoes, 


the neatest of cuffs and shiniest of stand-up col- | 


lars. He carried a cane, and carefully brushed 
the dust from the seat in front of me before he sat 
down. 

Just across the aisle, opposite him, sat a tired 
woman, holding a sick baby. I never saw on any 
facea more discouraged, wornout, despairing look 
than that on the mother’s face. The baby was 
too sick even to cry. It lay moaning and gasping 
in its mother’s lap, while the dust and cinders 
tlew in at the open door and windows. 
and the dust made travelling, even for strong men, 
almost unbearable. 

I had put down the stylish young man in front 
of me as a specimen of the dude family, and was 
making a mental calculation on the probable exist- 
ence of brains under the new hat, when, to my 
astonishment, he leaned over the aisle and said to 
the woman,— 

“Madam, can I be of any assistance to you? 
Just let me hold your baby awhile. You look 
very tired.” 

The woman seemed much surprised, though the 
request was made in the politest and most delicate 
manner. 

“Oh, thank you, sir!’’ said she, tremulously. 
“1 am tired,” and her lips quivered. 

“I think the baby will come to me,” said the 
young man, with a smile. ‘Poor thing! it’s too 
sick to make any objection. I will hold it care- 
fully, madam, while you lic down and rest awhile. 
Have you come far ?” 

“From the Black Hills.” 

“What! By stage?” 

“Yes; but the baby was well when I started. I 
am on my way home to friends in the East. My 
husband——my”— 

“Ah yes, I see, I see!’’ continued the young 
man, in a sympathetic tone, as he glanced at the 
bit of crape in the little travelling hat. By this 
time he had taken the baby, and was holding it in 
his arms. 

“Now you can lie down and rest a little. 
you far to go?” 

“To Connecticut,” replied the woman, almost 
with a sob, as she wearily arranged a shawl over 
a valise and prepared to lie down in the seat. 

“Ah yes, I see! And you haven't money enough 
to go in a sleeping-car, have you, madam?” The 
poor woman blushed faintly and put one hand 
over her face, while the tears dropped between her 
worn fingers. 

1 looked out of the window, and a mist came 
over my eyes, while I changed my calculation of 
the young man’s mental ability. He looked 
thoughtfully and tenderly down at the baby, and 
in a short time the mother was fast asleep. 

A woman sitting across the aisle from me, who 
had heard as much of the conversation as I had, 
came and offered to relieve the young man of his 
charge. “Iam ashamed of myself for not offer- 
ing to take the baby from the mother, before. 
Poor little thing! It’s asleep.” 

“So itis. Vl surrender it to you now” (with 
a cheerful smile). 


Have 


The heat | 


the McAdam roads. 
McAdam was an American who settled in Scotland, in 
1783, and got appointed a commissioner of roads. He 


| had a mania for road-building, to which he devoted him- 


self for six-and-twenty years. His plan of road-making 
is described as follows in the St. James’s Gazette : 


His leading principle was that a road ought to be 
considered as an artificial flooring, so strong and even 
as to let the heaviest vehicle pass over it without im- 

| pediment. 

Then people began to hear with wonder of roads 
thirty and forty feet wide rising only three inches in 
the centre, and he propounded the extraordinary her- 
esy, that a better and more lasting road could be made 
over the surface of a morass than over solid rock. 

Another of his easy first principles was that the na- 

| tive soil was more resistant when dry than when wet. 
| Asin reality it had to carry not alone the traffic, but 

the road also, it ought to be kept in a condition of the 
| greatest resistance ; that the best way of keeping it dry 
was to put over it a covering impervious to rain—the 
road, in fact. 

The thickness of this covering was to be regulated 
solely in relation to its imperviousness, and not at all 
as to its bearing of weights, to which the native soil 
was quite equal. 

Instead of digginga trench, therefore, to do away 
with the surface of the native soil, he carefully re- 
spected it, and raised the road sufliciently above it to 
let the water run off. 

Impermeability he obtained by the practical discov- 
ery that stones broken small, and shaken and pressed 
together, as by the traffic on a road, rapidly settled 
down face to face, and angle to angle, and made as 
| close a mass as a wall. Mankind in general now be- 

lieve that this last is all that McAdam invented; the 
| rest is forgotten. ‘That important fraction of his dis- 
coveries is what has given to us the verb to macadam- 
ize (“To pave a road with small broken stones.”— 
| Skeat), and to the French their nouns macadam, 

(‘Nom d’un pavage inventé par un Anglais.”’—Littré,) 

macadamisage, and the verb macadamiser. If a man 

is knocked down by an omnibus in the middle of the 
| boulevard, a Parisian bystander will now-a-days say, 
| “Je Vai vu tomber sur le macadam.” 
| Surprise followed surprise. Roads which were mere 
layers of broken stone, six, four, and even as little as 
three inches in thickness, passed through the worst 
winters without breaking up, while, as the coachman 
used to say, they ‘ran true; the wheel ran hard upon 
them, it ran upon the nail.” 

Even in the breaking of stones McAdam made a rev- 
olution. Tle saw that able-bodied men standing up 
with heavy hammers wasted the greater portion of 
their strength. 

He made his stone-breakers sit, so that all the force 
of the blows took direct effect on the stone; and the 
result was that he found small hammers did the work 
perfectly well, and thus was able to confine it to old 
men past hard labor, women, and boys, which reduced 
the cost of the broken stone, by one-half. 

The size to which the stone should be broken, he de- 
termined in a practical way, by the area of contact of 
an ordinary wheel with a smooth road. 

This he found to be about an inch lengthwise, and 
therefore he laid it down that ‘a stone which exceeds 
an inch in any of its dimensions is mischievous,”’ that 
is to say, that the wheel in pressing on one end of it, 
tends to lift the other end out of the road. 

In practice he found it simplest to fix a weight of six 
ounces, and his surveyors carried about scales to test 
the largest stones in each heap. 

He would allow no large stones even for the founda- 
tion of his roads, for he found they constantly worked 
upward by the pressure and vibration of the traffic. 
The whole road was small broken stones, even over 
swampy ground. 





——_—_—_~@>— 
TRACING FREIGHT CARS, 


Since the establishment of long freight lines, some 
of which extend from one end of the country to the 
other, it is very common for freight cars to be lost. 
They may, and a great many of them do, stray into 
places where they should not have gone. 

It is “nobody's business’? to send them back. To 
meet this difficulty most of the large companies now em- 
ploy “‘car-tracers,”” whose soie occupation it is to look 
up and secure the return of vagrant cars. It is a queer 
vocation. One of these car-tracers said to a St. Louis 
reporter: 

Some people think I have light work, but they are 
not familiar with my duties. I have been car-tracer a 
long time, and am compelled to say that some of the 





She tried to thank us all, and failed; she | 


cars I was sent out to find nearly a year ago are still | 
missing. | 

The other day I struck a junction on one of the rail- | 
roads running through Illinois, when I happened to | 
see a strange-looking object near the track that looked | 
like a sort of canal-boat with windows in it. Out of | 
curiosity I walked up to the concern, in order to get | 
a better view of it. | 

On close examination I found it contained letters 
and a number on its side. Referring to my book, I 
discovered it was the identical car I had been trying to 
find for six months. The railroad company had estab- 
lished a station there, it appears, without building a 
station-house. Determined to supply the deficiency, 
the residents of the neighborhood had confiscated the 
car, placed it near the track, cut holes in for windows, 
and converted it into a depot. 

I reported my discovery, and shortly afterward the 
company hauled the car away. Sometimes we find 
the remains of the demolished cars at the foot of some 
high embankment, sometimes cars with the roofs stick- 
ing above the surface of some pond, and sometimes we 
never find them at all. 


$+ oe——_—__ 


For the Companion. 


AFTER VACATION, 
(A book-keeper speaks.) 


I’m back in the noisy city, from the country picturesque, 

I’m at my post of duty right here at the office desk; 

I’m now contented and happy, with no desire to shirk, 

I'm all prepared, with sleeves rolled up, for another hard 
year’s work. 

My vacation on the farmstead is over now at last, 

I've seen the tottering old folks who happy made my 


past; 

Sweet home-pictures live in my mind more vivid than 
ne fore, 

And lighter make my duty at the desk in the dusty store. 


I add the columns up with a sort of rhythmic swing 

That brings to my mind the music of the flashing 
meadow spring, 

And the buzz and hum of the city I hear through the 


dusty pane 
Seem Se the bees and the crickets in Millbury’s shady 
ane. 


I hear the boys on the side-walk, when my eyes are on 
my boc 


IK, 
And they seem my old companions wading the woodland 


rook; 
And the little girl I hear so softly and sweetly sing 
Is the girl beneath the apple I used to patiently swing. 


And when the rays of sunset dance on the office floor, 

I think of the flowers closing around the old farm door, 

And I see the bird seek its nest in the branch of the 
breezy tree, 

And the cows come wending homeward across the slop- 


Thus every task is lightened throughout the livelong 
ay, 
My position is bright and cheerful, and I am blithe and 
When I go to my work in the morning keen rapture fills 
my cup 

As full as at the twilight when I close the ledger up. 

I’m back in the noisy city, from the country picturesque, 
I’m at my post of duty right here at the o desk; 

I’m now contented and happy, with no desire to shirk, 
I’m all prepared, with sleeves rolled up, for another hard 


year’s work, 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
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MEISSONIER, 


In 1834 Meissonier was painting copies of the pic- 
tures in the Louvre, at the rate of one dollar a square 
yard. Forty years after, an American millionaire 
paid the artist sixty thousand dollars for a picture less 
than a square yard in size. 

The advance in compensation shows what pains- 
taking, when associated with talent, can do in the way 
of conquering circumstances. 

A writer in The Current thus sketches the artist, 
who once lived in a garret, and now resides in magnif- 
icent style in one of the finest houses of Paris: 


A singular and picturesque figure is that which occa- 
sionally meets the eye of the visitor to the salon on 
Varnishing po gong that, remarkable in itself, is the 
cynosure of all eyes, less for its peculiarities than for 
the great name of which it is the representative. 

A powerfully-built torso mounted in a pair of short, 
thin legs, and surmounted by the head of Michael An- 
gelo’s Moses, superb with its profusion of gray hair, 
flowing beard and piercing eyes—such is the outward 
aspect of the most famous and the highest-paid, if not 
the greatest, of the artists of modern France—Jean 
Louis Ernest Meissonier. 

There never was a painter more personally unpopu- 
lar or more widely praised, as an artist, than is Meis- 
sonier. The power of his genius is such that it has 
over-ridden the prejudices caused by his personal char- 
acteristics. 

He is the one uncourteous member of that most re- 
fined and courteous race of men—the painters of 
France. 

He is one of the very few French artists that have a 
reception-day, and comparatively few persons ever 
avail themselves of this opportunity of visiting his 
studio. 

Those who do venture into the den of the lion must 
tread warily and speak softly, if they would avoid irri- 
tating their irascible host. 

It will not do to say, for instance, that you prefer 
one of his pictures to another, for are they not all per- 
fection and consequently exactly of equal merit? 

It is dangerous to ask if any picture in the studio is 
for sale, as Meissonier never condescends to any details 
of barter with the vulgar herd. 

In fact, it is'almost impossible to avoid affronting 
the vain and peppery little man, who has been thor- 
oughly spoiled, so far as his disposition is concerned, 
by his immense success and by the adulation of his 
pupils. 

But there is one class of personages to whom Meis- 
sonier is invariably cordial and caressing, and those 
are the American millionaires. 

He is not popular with the other great painters of 
Paris, as he usually treats them personally with marked 
rudeness, and criticizes their works with pitiless se- 
verity. 

He is the most careful and conscientious of painters, 
never suffering a work to leave his studio till he is 
himself satisfied of its completeness, and that ccrpite 
the enormous prices that are now offered for the least 
important productions of his pencil, and despite the 
fact that the garrets of his house at Poissy are crammed 
with sketches, studies, drawings, etc., the art notes, so 
to speak, of his brilliant career. 
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MUST TALK. 


One of the most annoying faults of the hired ‘‘col- 
ored lady,” says the Arkansas Traveller, is her per- 
sistent disposition to talk about the affairs of her own 
family. Sometimes, despite every attempt at discour- 
agement, she will begin a story, of which her brother 
is the hero, and keep it up until patience is gray-haired 
with age. 


Marinda Napoleon applied to Col. Wetherall for a 
position of trust in bis family. She began to tell him 
of her honesty. 

“That makes no difference,” said the colonel. “I 
don’t care whether you say that you are honest or not, 
and you may be reasonably negligent in the discharge 
of your duties, but there is one thing I wish to impress 
upon your mind.” 

“What's dat, colonel, case I ken do anything?”’ 

“IT do not wish you to take me into your confidence, 
and tell me about your family. I do not want to hear 








a word about your mother and father.” 





“Il un’erstands, sah.”’ 

“T will pay you extra to keep your mouth shut. 
Speak when you are spoken to, and then merely an- 
swer direct questions.” 

“W’'y, sah, des is de place dat I’se been lookin’ fur 
all dese years. I ’spizes folks dat is allus wantin’ er 
pusson ter ‘tain dem wid conwersation, case a body 
gets tired. Now, dar’s my sister Jane; she’s de udder 
way, an’ ”’—— 

“But you’re not to speak of your family.” 

“Dat’s de pint, sah; dat’s de pint. I worked las’ 
year fur Mr. Limson, and de folks kep’ me er talkin’ 
all de time; an’ mudder she tell me not ter pay no 
*tention ter de folks’’—— 

‘Never mind all that. I don’t care to hear anything 
of your mother. I don’t want you to mention your 
family while you are in this house.” 

*“Cose you doesn’t, sah, an’I doesn’t blame yer er 
tall. Der las’ word my bruder Henry said ter me ’fore 
he lef’ dis mawnin’ wuz ter gin me ’vice how ter please 
de white folks. Henry he’s er faberite all down in 
our neighborhood. Worked fur ole man Dismukes 
three years, an’ woulden’t er quit den ’cep’ de ole man 
died an’ anuder pusson tuck de place. Henry’s de 
fines’ han’ wid hosses yer eber seed. Dat claybank 
hoss o’ Mr. Anderson’s, whut wouldn’t let nobody go 
in de stable” —— 

“Say, Marinda, you”—— 

“It’s jes’ like [tell yer. Dar w’a’nt a blessed soul 
on de place dat coul’ do nuthin’ wid dat hoss, an’ Hen- 
cnn 

“Listen to me, I tell you!” 

“Yes, sah. Whut wuz yer about to obsarve?” 

*“T told you that I wanted to hear nothing about your 
family. I see, though, that you are like all the others. 


“Yas, but Henry he tuck a blin’ bridle’ —— 
“Stop!” 
“TDidn’t yer tell me ter go on?” 


Yes, I tell you to goon away from here. I don't 
want you.” 
“Whut yer ’gree ter hire me fur,den? Aint my 


s’ciety pleasin’ ter yer?” 

“You can’t keep your mouth shut, and I don’t want 
you. Leave here.” 

“W’y, yer’s de cuisest white pusson I eber seed. 
Don’t kere to stay heah, case yer’s sorter common 
folks, nohow.” 


——_—_en——___——_ 
A SHARPER’S TRICK. 


Railroad conductors are not often the victims of 
sharpers, but occasionally something happens which 
shows that they are as mortal as other men. 


“Tickets!” shouted the man of brass buttons on the 
P. Q. and C. Road, one evening, as he entered the last 
car of a long train which had just started from the city. 
As he approached the last seat, two men there began 
to talk so excitedly as to attract general attention. 

“T say you have!” said one of the men, a choleric, 
red-faced fellow, with a fierce voice. 

“And I say I haven’t!” retorted the other, just as 
fiercely. 
“Tickets, gentlemen!’ said the conductor, mildly, 
as he stopped by the seat. 

“Tickets! Yes, that’s whatI say. This fellow here 
has robbed me. Taken pocketbook, tickets and all!” 
cried the red-faced man. 

“I’m no pick-pocket!” replied the accused, indig- 
war: 

“Then where’s my pocketbook? 
sat down here.” 

‘Perhaps you dropped it on the floor,’’ suggested 
one of the passengers, politely. And a long search 
ensued for the missing pocketbook, which, however, 
was not to be found. 

**You’ve stolen it!’ said the loser, coming back to 
his first charge against the man in the seat with him. 

“T haven’t!” 

“T’ll have you arrested!” 

“Allright! I’m willing.” 

All this time conductor and passengers looked on 
without a chance to say a word. The train was draw- 
ing near the first station, only four miles from the city, 
and the quarrel] was getting hotter and hotter. 

“Blank City!”’ shouted the brakeman, putting in his 
head. The two men in the last seat, still talking, rose, 
the red-faced man seizing the other by the collar and 
renewing his threats of having him arrested. The 
train stopped. The conductor rushed to the platform 
to assist some ladies off the train, and when it started 
again, the two men were gone. 

The conductor looked blank as he realized the fact 
that he had collected tickets from neither of them. He 
would have been enlightened a little if he could have 
seen the two sharpers going down a side street, side 
by side. 

The price of the ride was ten cents. The moral loss 
of such a trick cannot be computed. A rogue always 
works hard for small wages. But there is nothing 
which insincerity will not stoop to do when it be- 
comes a part of one’s nature. 


I had it when I 
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THEIR FIRST ATTEMPT. 


Roller rinks are all the fashion in Dakota, and one has 
been started at Parker. The farmers flock in from the 
prairie for miles around, and, after watching the evo- 
lutions of the skaters, are fascinated into taking the 
floor—literally, in many cases. 


One afternoon a burly farmer and his buxom wife 
struck out together. A stranger, as he circled around 
on the little wheels, could not help overhearing a part 
of their fragmentary conversation, as they toiled 
around the rink. 

“John,” she whispered, “it’s very slippery. Are 
you sure you wiped the oil off the wheels?” 

“Yes, I’— [the dashes will be readily understood 
by ~ Fee who recalls the first time he put on roller- 
skates. 

“Here! Take hold of me, John, I’—— 

“Don’t you think, Maria, that we could skate better 


alone?” 
Here, you take hold of me, John Williams, 


“There! Itold youso! You pull me down every 
time. You don’t want to heel up. Let me show”—— 

Mt a san just as bad asIam. Talk about heel- 
ing up! I never saw such a”—— 

“Hadn’t we better keep together, Maria? Every- 
body’s look” —— 
: “There you go again! Look out! Don’t trip me up 
oo.” 


“All right, Maria. My, aint it hot! There! I be- 
lieve I’ve got the swing of the” —— 

“Yes, you’ve got the swing of the thing. But hadn’t 
you better swing a little further off? We needn’t both 
make fools of ourselves!” 

“No, you'll take care of your part. Come, Maria, 
don’t git mad. Jus’ clutch hold o’ me, and we’ll learn 
after a while.” 

They “clutched,” and an expansive grin rolled 
around the rink, as John and Maria went down in uni- 
son, and the last words the stranger heard were : 

“Come, Maria, let’s go home. These folks have had 
fun enough for one night!’’ 


y~ 
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HEROISM. 


“IT would like to ask you to take some ice-cream, 
dear,” he said, looking besitatingly in the window of a 
saloon, ‘‘but after that disastrous affair in Brooklyn a 
few days ago I am afraid to,” and he made an attempt 
to rush ahead. 

“‘What affair was that, George?” she asked, holding 
him back with both hands. 

“Why, over one hundred and fifty people were 
poisoned from a single freezer.” 

“It must have been terrible. Still, George, dear, 
there is a possibility of our escaping with our lives, 





and if we do die’’—here the heroic girl gave hima 
look of love unutterable—“‘we will die together,” 
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SEPT. 4, 1884. 


THE YOUTH’S 











COMPANION. 





ing his vacation at the old farm. The faces he 
had drawn were very good likenesses of Johnny’s 
own, and the round cheeks and plump lips were 
drawn down in so exactly the dismal look Johnny 
was carrying about with him, that it was no won- 
der Aunt Emily laughed. 

“Bless my heart!” she exclaimed. ‘“Can’t he 
manage to work in a smile or a dimple or two ?” 

“He tried and tried,” said Johnny, looking with 
great disapproval at the faces; “but he says he 
can’t help making them just so. He thinks it 
must be the weather.” 

Dear me! something must be done about a 
little sunshine. Johnny looked at the window, 
but there was no sign of it there, so he shook his 
head ruefully, sighing,— 

“Three days that me and Kitty haven’t been out 
of doors!” 

“Jobnny,” said Aunt Emily, taking him on her 
lap, “when I was last in the city, I saw little boys 
and girls who had not taken a step out of doors 
for weeks and minonths—yes, and years.” 

















For the Companion. 


“HERE WE ARE.” 


A jolly little army,— 
I seem to hear their feet, 
Patter, patter, tread, tread, 
Beat, beat, beat! 
Here they come, there they come, 
From happy hours of play,— 
Down hill, across dale, 
“Here we are!”’ they say. 


A jolly little army,— 


|very eagerly. ‘“Couldn’t we, Aunt Emily ? 
| Couldn’t you give us a book and some pictures and 
things ?” 
Of course Aunt Emily could, and soon the 
| children were so busy over the pretty work that 
| they did not make a rush for the dining-room at 
| the first call to dinner for positively the first time | 
| Since they had been atthe farm. Rain and clouds | 
were forgotten as they cut and pasted and pressed | 
so busily all the afternoon that they could scarce- | 
| ly believe it when Uncle Charles came in and said 
it was almost five o’clock. 
| “Please draw a picture for us to paste in, Uncle 
Charles.” 
“And let it be a real pretty one, so it will make 
the poor little children smile,” suggested Kitty. 
Uncle Charles’ pencil went to work, while John- 
ny was laughing merrily over a funny picture he 
was cutting out. 
Aunt Emily came to call them to tea, just as the 
picture was held up to be looked at. 
“Why, it’s Johnny!” cried Kitty. 





“And he’s 


Tramp, tramp, tramp! 
From the seaside cottage, 
From the mountain camp; 
From the dear old homestead, 
Hidden far away,— 
Down hill, across dale, 
“Here we are!”’ they say. 


A jolly little army, 
Many thousand strong, 
Wild roses on their cheeks, 
On their lips a song; 
Coming back to school again, 
Bright with rest and play,— 
Down hill, across dale, 
“Here we are!” they say. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 





—+or-—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
A RAINY DAY. 


“IT don’t believe it will ever stop rain- 
ing,” said Johnny, looking dolefully out 
of the window. 

“Oh, yes, it will some time, I know,” 
said Kitty. ‘It always does.” 

“And we haven’t athing left to do,” 
said Johnny. 

“Perhaps we can find something,” said 
Kitty, but not very hopefully. 

What could be the matter with August ? 
Jane, the girl in the kitchen, declared the 
weather went on like all possessed. John- 
ny did not know who “all possessed” 
might be, but made up his mind that if it 
was anybody who went on like these days, 
it must be some one very disagreeable in- 
deed. 

Whether or no it was that Mother Na- 
ture had been scolding her daughter Au- 
gust, and if so, what for, no one can say ; 
but she had wept for two days and two 
nights solid, and now on the third morn- 
ing was showing as clouded a brow, and 
sending down as heavy a torrent of tears, 
as if she had only just begun. 

The two children were staying at grand- 
father’s farm, and so far there had been 
only short rains since they came, in which 
they had had just time enough to find out 
some of the pleasant things inside the old 
house. 

But people do not go into the country to 
stay in the house, and every one knows 
that farm-life does depend a great deal 
on the weather. Hayfield and _ berry- 
patch, and big barn with hens’ nests, and 
chicken-yard and apple trees and rides to 
mill all fail in a wet time. 

Kitty, after breakfast, gave a glance out the 
window at the sweeping rain, and then sat down 
with rather a discouraged look on her usually 
cheery face, to cut out paper dolls. Johnny came 
and looked at what she was doing with an expres- 
sion which might have been called gloomy, if not 
a little sulky. 

“There’s no fun in that!” he said. 

“Oh, ves, Johnny, we'll make it so if you'll 
play with me. You take these in to Uncle Charles, 
and ask him to draw faces on them, and then I’ll 
make some clothes for them and we’ll have a nice 
time.” 

“Humph!” grunted Johnny. 
for girls’ play.” 

But thinking he could find nothing better to do, 
he carried them to Uncle Charles, while Kitty cut | 
away as fast as she could to have a good supply 
of children’s clothing before he came back. 

Pretty soon Aunt Emily looked in at the door, 
to see what the two were doing, thinking it a little 
forlorn for them, and wishing with all her kindly 
heart that she could help them through this third 
day of clouds. 

“That’s nice, Kitty. I’ll get you some gilt 
paper and some tissue paper for your little dress- 
es. Now see; you can cut out gilt buttons, and put 
on little flouncings and pleatings of the tissue.” 

They worked away very pleasantly, and after a 
while Johnny came slowly in with his faces. Aunt 

Emily looked at them, and then laughed very 
merrily. Johnny looked as if he did not quite 
know whether to laugh with her, or to feel in- 
sulted. His mouth tried to pucker, and the dim- 
Ples tried to show, but they hadn’t been seen for 
8o long, it was very hard work for them to make 
up their minds what to do. 
Uncle Charles was something of an artist, spend- 





“Dolls are only 


should like to take you there, and show you little 
faces which are bright and contented, even when 
looking up from a pillow. 
plenty of children who have never set a foot upon 


dirty streets.” 








“O Aunt Emily! Where ?” 
“In a Children’s Hospital, dear. Some day I | 


You will see there | 


smiling like a—like a”— 


to a long streak of gold which lay on the carpet. 
Johnny started to the window. 


sail boats in the creek, Kitty, and build a dam, and 
green grass, or ever seen anything but hot, dry, make a waterwheel, and” — nothing more was 
| heard, as he rushed out to see if the ducks were 


“Like a sunbeam,” said Aunt Emily, pointing 


“Hurrah! there’s a rainbow. To-morrow we'll 





Johnny took a peep out at the well-washed turf, | swimming. 


glad to know he could roll and tumble on it to his 
heart’s content as soon as it was dry, while Kitty 
whispered,— 


“Go on, please, auntie.” 


Kitty carefully gathered her pictures together, 





“There are rows and rows of little white beds, 
and rows and rows of little ones on them, some 
with straight brown hair like Johnny’s, some light 
and curly, like Kitty’s. And black and blue and 
gray eyes—but very few such round rosy cheeks 
as this one, it is so good to pinch! And, Johnny, 
just think of these poor little things having such 
miserable homes that almost'all are sorry when 
they have to leave the hospital!” 

**Poh!” said Johnny. “You wouldn’t catch me 
wanting to be shut up there.” 

“But what if it were the only place where you 
ever got enough to eat, or where you were kindly | 
treated ?” 

This was such a hard question, that Johnny did | 
not try to answer it. 

“The nurses who take care of them are very 





| kind, and do all they can to make the time pass 


pleasantly, but there are a great many to be 


amused. Some of the good people who go to see | 


them take little things for them, such as cards 
and toys and picture-books. They will play con- 
tentedly all day with trifles which you would 
hardly notice, and it would do you good to see 
how bright their pale little faces are.” 

“T’d like to go and give them something,” said 
Kitty. 





“And a great. many who cannot go,” went on 
Aunt Emily, “try to send things to them. I have 
known little girls who pieced quilts and sent them. 
Others, who saved their partly used up dolls and 
toys for them, not forgetting to slip in a few which 
were not used up at all, but given in the spirit of 
loving desire to do without something they liked 
for the sake of the dear Lord, whose own these 
poor little waifs are. And I have seen books 
pasted full of pictures and cards.” 

“We could do that,” said Kitty, jumping up 














For the Companion. 


CHARLEY’S BUTTERFLY. 


As down through the meadow our Charley-boy 
Goes running, his net he swings; 

Then suddenly whispers, ‘“‘O butterfly 
With your brown and golden wings, 


“T see you, I see you, I’ll have you now!” 
And stooping down with his net, 

He casts it over the butterfly, 
And slyly peepsin. ‘Not yet, 

“My brave little laddie, not quite so fast!’ 
The butterfly seems to say, 

As over the grasses and clover-blooms, 
In a flash he is far away! 


Poor little Charley! You’re bending too low 
To find him, but look up high, 

And there in the sunshine you’ll catch a glimpse 
Of your beautiful butterfly. 


Is it not so with us older folk 
When we lose what we hold most dear? 
We search for it often too near the earth, 
Like our poor little laddie here! M. M. 


_ 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Early in the summer, a little girl was visiting 
at Walter’s home, and while she was there, the 
little fellow told his mother, “I have given Abby 
a pretty card, and she’s going to keep it to remem- 
ber me by; but I can’t remember her, ‘cause she 
hasn’t given me anything.” 





A little girl discovered that God chose a good 
name for His people, the Israelites. “For,” she 
says, “they were His real lights.” 





saying,— 
“We'll finish the book first, though, if it ¢s.a fine | si 
day.” SrpneyY DayRe. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 





1. 
DOUBLE CROS8-WORD ENIGMA. 


In heathen, not in Jew; 
In landscape, not in view; 
In parry, not in fight; 

In elk not in light; 

In enter, not in stay; 

In actress, not in play; 

In otter, not in loon; 

In chamois, not in coon; 
In horror, not in fright; 
In crimson, not in white; 
In listen, not in call; 
Whole we witness every fall. 


2 
HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS. 


F. 8. F. 





Express what is here represented in the fewest pos. 
ble words; then transpose to a word meaning hurt. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Popular books for boys, by Dr. J. G. Wit- 
tober. 

St. Riff’s Dean. 
The Song o’ Ruyvurye. 
Her Lover Jylto. 
Dash Hiflip’s Dinner. 
Whitman's Rose. 
Born in Houdon. 


4, 
FRAMED SQUARE-WORD. 


= < Se 


* 
a * #£ * 


G@ese\eses @ 


The upper bar is a word meaning power. 

The lower, a word of warning. 

Left side, place. 

Right side, the place whcre something is 
fixed. 

The upper word of the square has the same 
meaning as the upper bar. 

The second word of the square is «bore. 

The third is not low. 

The fourth concludes the matter. 


5. 
TWO WORDS WITHIN A WORD. 


Although much he —— ———o walk 
with crutches. 

He hated 
over tenants. 

I do n@ like a green ——— —— well forthe 
target—as a — one. 

I — partial to 
Am — —— expert on the — No. 
The was —~ —— myth. 
The way to win ——— —— to ——— her. 








—~ who oppress 








it 











as you are. 











o. 
TWO-WORD CHARADE. 


My first when not applied to me 
Is oft to fish applied; 
One in the current of the sea, 
One in the human tide. 
My second oft an aperture, 
Here is beginning merely, 
Which stirs our young America 
Both quarterly and yearly. 
My whole occurs in bright September, 
And ‘tis for children to remember. 


7. 


ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM. 





Arrange the middle letters of the names of these ob- 
jects so as to form the name of a luxury in warm 


weather. 


OLIVER. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
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Manuscript (Man-you-script). 
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3, D-elia-c, 4, C-hive-s, 


The apples of the Hesperides. 
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6. 


Queen Victoria. 
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like other hemorrhages—with rest, pressure, astrin- 
gents, ice, or hot water, etc. All wounds must be 
carefully avoided, and all surgical operations, unless 
for the saving of life. Violent exercise, and great 
emotional excitement should be guarded against. 


—_——_@—___—__ 


APPEALING TO THE IMAGINATION. 











The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


SUNSTROKES. 


Sunstroke is chiefly due to excessive heat, but other 
circumstances—great or prolonged muscular exertion, 
a loaded stomach, possibly atmospheric influences—co- 
Gperate in the causation. In exceptional cases it occurs 
apart from the direct rays of the sun. Eleven persons 
were attacked the same morning ina laundry. It pre- 
vaiis some years more than others; in 1853 there were 
two hundred and sixty cases in New York City, while 
before that the highest number in any one year had 
been only thirty-six. 

There are two diverse forms. ‘The first resembles 
congestive apoplexy in the character of the attack, the 
symptoms, and the appearances after death. The 
characteristics of the first form are coma (lethargy), 
slow, stertorous breathing, or perhaps sighing, a full 
pulse, congestion of the face, throbbing temples and 
a hot skin. The brain and lungs are greatly congested 
—the blood also being somewhat changed in quality. 

In the second form there is no disturbance of the 
breathing and no congestion of the brain. 
state of utter exhaustion. The vital forces suddenly 
fail. Death often takes place in a few minutes, while 
in the first form, if fatal, it may be delayed several 
hours. The person dies of syncope, the action of the 
heart being arrested because the blood, changed in 
quality, is no longer able to supply to it the requisite 
stimulus. In the one form death is due to a failure of 
the heart; in the other to a failure of the lungs. 

Besides these distinct forms, there is a third, com- 
bining, in varying proportions, the characteristics of 
the first two, and, in fact, constituting the majority of 
Cascs. 

The treatment adapted to the first would be fatal in 
the second, and rice versa. 


There is a 


In the apoplectic form 
the end aimed at is to relieve the pressure of the blood 
in the brain and lungs. This is best accomplished by 
bleeding, by opening the bowels, by irritating the ex- 
tremities, and by cold applied to the head. 

In the second form, stimulants are the main depend- 
ence. Absolute rest, too, is essential—the mere at- 
tempt to remove one home may be fatal. All restraints 
of the dress should be removed. The mixed form will 
require the best and most careful judgment of the phy- 
sician. 

Full one-half of the cases recover. Some are ex- 
ceedingly mild, the insensibility being very transient. 

~ . 
PRINCE LEOPOLD'S FATE. 

The sudden death of Queen Victoria’s son, Prince 
Leopold, was a great shock to all England, the more 
so, since of all the royal family he was specially de- 
voted to literature, science and art. 
only two years ago. 


He was married 
He was away on the continent at 
the time of the fatal attack, and only two days be- 
fore, had written home that he was never in better 
health. 

His death is thought to have been due to hemorrhage 
of the brain, occasioned by a slight fall. 

During most of his life, the prince had suffered from 
that singular ailment, hemophilia, whose characteris- 
tic is a tendency to spontaneous hemorrhages from va- 
rious parts of the body, and a disposition to bleed co- 
piously, or for a long time, from very slight wounds. 

In this disease, mere lancing of the gums, or the 
extraction of a tooth, may give rise to great loss of 
blood, or even prove fatal. There is special liability 
to dangerous bleeding at the nose. A prominent cler- 
xyman of Philadelphia died from hemorrhage caused 
by cutting a wen, no larger than a marble, from his 
side. 

There is also a tendency to bleed inwardly. Slight 
bruises cause dark swellings under the skin, the blood 
flowing from the capillaries into the cellular tissue. 
Local congestions are apt to occur from unknown 
causes. The loss of blood, however, is generally well 
borne, and rapidly made up. 

It is said to be more common in Germany than else- 
where, and next in Great Britain. In our country it is 
more rare, and still more so in France. 

The constitutional tendency to it is liable to be trans- 
mitted, though it may leap over the next generation. 
In one family the ailment has been traced back for a 
century. Experts do not agree in accounting for this 
hemorrhagic tendency, nor in suggesting any remedy 
for ita cure. 

Excessive hemorrhages in the case are to be treated 


’ 


Politicians, of the professional type, often appeal to 
the patriotic imaginations of their hearers. An ex- 
change records an incident of this kind of political 
work. One afternoon, asthe Polish procession made a 
long halt on a certain avenue, a ward politician of con- 
| siderable note hurried into a store, and called out to 
the proprietor: 


‘“‘Here’s my chance now! Half-a-dozen of those 

Poles are here, and now’s my time to get in a little fall 

work. I want to make ’em a speech.” 

“Well, you may.” 

“But I want to tickle’em. What was the name of 

that great Polish hero? Kos—Koski—you must have 

heard of him!” 

“Y-.e-s, [have. It was cither Kosmetic or Kosmo- 

politan, but I’ve forgotten which.” 

“Oh, they’ll be gone! Kos—Koskiusco—that’s the 
” 


‘*What did he do?” 

“Let’s see? There’s an old poem about him, I be- 
lieve.”’ 
“Yes—yes—hurry up! 
this thing yesterday ?”’ 
“And it comes in somehow : 

“*And freedom—and freedom—and free’—— 

“Yes, I’ve got it.”’ 

***And freedom shrieked when Koskiusco fell.’ 
“She did! Shedid! Bless you, that’s a big pointer 
forme! He fell. Where did he fall?” 

“Haven’t the least idea whether it was at Austerlitz 
or first Bull Run. Like enough he fell off a house.” 
“He fell,” mused the politician. ‘‘Freedom shrieked. 
It must have been ona battlefield. Try and remem- 
ber what field it was.’’ 

“No use. Evenif I could remember that, I wouldn’t 
be sure that he was killed.” 

The politician dashed out, and appealed to the first 
man he met with: 

“Say, you—where did Koskiusco fall? 
can’t spare a minute!” 

“On his ear, I guess!” was the indifferent reply. 
The orator mounted a table, but hardly had he said: 
“My dear, patriotic Poles,” when the band struck up, 
and the procession moved. 


Why didn’t I post up on 


Quick—I 


——__—¢—_—- —— 
A NEW LUBRICATOR. 


There is always a chance for the boy who keeps his 
eyes and ears open and can draw an inference from 
what they report. A quick-witted boy appeared on 
the scene in an emergency-case and shamed a group 
of dullards: 


A long yellow ice-cart, heavily laden, slid the other 
day into a gutter in Chambers Street, near West Broad- 
way, N. Y. The rear wheel stuck firmly against the 
curb. The driver lashed bis horses and swung them 
around, but to no purpose. 


| You can get rid of that terrible tired feeling by 
| taking Houd’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 
Se 

Bad teeth and unpleasant breath corrected by using 
BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE, 
The genuine made only by JOHN I. BROWN & Sons.[Adv. 

Ciena 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. 

Dr. P. P. GILMARTIN, Detroit, Mich., says: “I have 
found it very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the 
prostration attendant upon alcoholism.” (Adv. 

———_o— 








Ruskin’s Advice to Picture-Buyers. 

Never buy a copy of a picture because it is an imita- 
tion. That is applicable to all imitations. There are 
| many inferior imitations of SAWYER’s CRYSTAL BLUE 
| for the Laundry, all trying to sell their goods by claim- 
ing that they are as good, but the public have learned 
that honest goods are the cheapest. If your grocer has 
not got it, send four cents in stamps to Sawyer Crystal 
Blue Co., Milk St., Boston, and get a trial-box free.[Adr. 








There, Nellie, what dia 
I tell you, you have just 
ruined that new dress 
under the arms because 
you did not have a Can- 
field Dress Shield. 






THE CANFIELD 


Patent ‘‘Elastic Seamless” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, absorbent, odorless, strong, yet soft as 
kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or rip, are easil y shaped to 
the garment, and only seamless shield wade. This isa 
recent American invention, and the sales are already 
double that of any other Dress Protector made in Europe 
or United States. These goods are protected by patents 
and trade-marks all over the world. 





Beware of imitations. All genuine goods bear the 


trade-mark shown above. 
The Canfield Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. 


Price by mail to all parts of the world, 30 cents. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


| For Ladies’, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 
may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies 

° and Misses, boned, ana 
with full bust:the con- 
struction of inside of 
bust, under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
set front.so that a cor- 
set and a perfect bust 
support is_ provided 
within a waist. In the 
OpenBackSoftW aists. 
as made for Children 
and Infants, particu- 
lar attention to the 
physical proportions 
and requirements ot 
the growing little ones 
has been given in 





shaping the parts, and 
from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can 
fitted 





oe be perfectly 
PATENTED. from stock. 
PRICES: 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned.. 
= Whole “* + Behh.cce 
Misses’ “ — 


“ “ 












Boned.. 
Soft.. 
Children’s and Infants’...... ° 
Directions for Measuring. 
| For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Vaists sent by mail to any part of the U.S.. postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory we 
will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
order, Mention the COMPANION, 
C2" One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in 
the United States. Address 


GHO. FROST & CoO., 


| 287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk, 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by physi- 
cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on The Care 
and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. DOLIBER, GOOD- 
ALE & CO.,4l and 42 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 











Ingenious philanthropists offered all kinds of sug- 
gestions, patted the trembling, sweating horses, and 
some put their shoulders to the side of the truck, but 
without avail. The off rear wheel would not turn. 

A bare-footed little colored boy had watched the 
proceedings with a childlike look of sympathy for the 
overstrained animals. He suddenly ran down Cham- 
bers Street and returned panting, carrying in his arms 
a lot of banana peels. 

“Say, boss!” he called tothe driver. ‘I'll make yer 
wheel turn with these ’ere, if yer’ll let me put ’em 
own.” 

‘All right, sonny!’’ said the driver. 

The little lad sprang under the wheels, and care- 
fully laid down the skins. He pressed some close to 
the curb, where the wheel was jammed. Then he 
sprang back and shouted, ‘‘Now, boss, pull away!” 
The crowd laughed; the driver pulled taut his lines 
and gave his horses a lash. The animals sprang for- 
ward, the wheel glided along the layer of banana peels, 
and the heavy wagon rolled out of the gutter. The 
onlookers cheered as it drove away. 

“Oh,” said the little boy, “I’ve seen pop move 
barrels and big boxes with oil, and pop tole me a little 
oil makes hebby dings go round. I seen hebby men 
fall on banana peel, and I guessed dey’d move dat 
wheel. My name, boss, am Abraham Lincoln George 
Brown.”—WN. Y. Sun. 


— > 
A COLLEGIAN’S BRIGHT IDEA, 


The New York Times relates a little story at the ex- 
pense of the college boys as follows: 


A tall, well-dressed, intelligent-looking man stood in 
front of the Fifth Avenue Hotel on Thursday night, 
among a crowd who were gazing at the bulletins dis- 
played by the advertising stereopticon at Twenty-Third 
Street. 

The tall man was engaged in conversation with a 
shorter man, and the latter learned that the former was 
a Boston man and a graduate of Harvard. 

“IT wish they’d get to work on a ballot,’’ remarked 
the tall man. 

“So do I,” replied the short man. 

“But I gues@it’s too late for them to do it to-night.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t. You know there’s an hour’s differ- 
ence in time between here and Chicago.”’ 

“Oh no,” replied the tall Boston man, patronizingly ; 
**you are wrong, my dear sir. There used to be a dif- 
ference of fifty minutes; but now, you know, since 
the introduction of this standard time, there isn’t any 
difference at all.”” 

—_—— > —— 


A BROKEN DIALOGUE. 


The impolite habit of interrupting a speaker is thus 
satirized by a funny writer: 


Mrs. Smith—Oh dear, I do suffer so with rheuma- 
tism! I have it con—— 
Mrs. Jones—1 am troubled in the same way, and 
know how to sym—— 
Mrs. Smith—stantly in my right leg and shoul—— 
Mrs. Jones—pathize with you. It was only last night | 
that I lay awake for—— 
Mrs. Smith—ders, and I told Mr. Smith that some- 
thing must be done to re—— 
Mrs. Jones—hours and hours with it, and the baby 
cry—— 
Mrs. Smith—lieve me; and I also told him that the 
doctor said the proper place was Sar—— | 
Mrs. Jones—ing. It was simply dreadful. And I| 
said to Jones that I must go to Sar—— | 
Mrs. Smith—atoga. | 
| 
| 





Mrs. Jones—atoga. 
smmi(premennene 


A KENTUCRY negro tried to explain to the fire mar | 
shal how his cabin caught fire the other day. 

“Well, sah,” he said, “I reckon it was what dem big 
folkses calls spoonfus combustibus.” 

“You mean spontaneous combustion.” 

*Dat’s ’zactly what I means, sah. Yes, sah, I reckon 
it was dat.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Well, in de fus place, I sent de gal up in de garret | 
to fin’ my old butes. Inde las’ place she upsot de | 
candle "mong a lot of newspapers an’ cum shinnin’ 
down de ladder an’ tole me dat de cabin was all afire. 
Yes, sah, I reckon it was spontaneous combustion! She 
orter _knowed dat spontaneous combustion was sun- | 





thin’ that couldn’t be fooled wid.” \ 
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ALL OUR CORSETS ARE NOW DOU 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any 
cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from dis- 
ease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable cura- 
tives. They cannot and do not injure like medicine. 
Always doing good, never harm. There is no shock or 
sensation felt in ———- them. There is no waiting a 
long time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly, 
generally the first week, more frequently the first day, 
and often even during the first hour they are worn, 
their wonderful curative powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish 
circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time health 
and good-feeling come back. They are constructed on 
scientific principles, imparting an exhilarating, health- 
giving current to the whole system. Professional men 
assert that there is hardly a disease which Electricity 
or Magnetism may not benefit or cure, and they daily 
practise the same, as your own physician will inform 


you. 

_THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New 
York, formerly Surgeon-General of the U. B. Army, 
lately lectured upon this subject, and advised all med- 
ical men to make trial of these agencies, describing at 
the same time most remarkable cures he had made, 
even in cases which would seem hopeless. 

The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1 





Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth 


Reader of the COMPANION, well or indisposed, should 


An Active Agent 


DR, SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS & BELTS. 


Probably never, since the invention of 
Corsets, has so large a demand been crea- 
ted as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Over three thousand 
families in the city of New York alone 
are now wearing them daily. 


. MISSES CORSET. 
is NURSING CORSET. 
. N ABDOMINAL CO 
No, N 





A Good Live Canvassing Agent wanted 
in your town for these splendi 

tised and best selling 
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LADY 


TRIC CORSETS atrial. If 
received, return them to us. 


own. Liberal Terms. 


Woman, well or ill, 
ejther the Corset or 


Price, 75 cts. 
e pes $1.50. 
$3.00. 


RSET. “ 





ON TRIAL. 
ENGLISH SATEEN, 





SUCCESS. 


dly adver- 
‘oods in the mar- 
omy Sales, 


aan : no? 
BLE-STITCHED, AND WILL NOT RIP. 


usually worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods 
in place of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets 
are all omety charged, differing only in quality and 
design. They are elegant in shape and finish, made 
after the best French pattern, and warranted satisfac- 
tory in every respect. We now tip all our side steels 
so they will not cut through the cloth, and in place of 
the ordinary clasp we now use our patent lock-clasp. 
The above applies equally as well to the Electric Belt 
for gentlemen. 

The prices are as follows: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 
for the Corsets, and $3.00 each for the Belts. We now 
make all these Corsets in dove and white only. They 
are sent out in a handsome box, accompanied by a 
silver-plated compass, by which the electro-magnetic 
influence can be tested. ‘We will send either kind to 
any address, post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20cts. 
added for packing or registration, and we guarantee 
safe delivery into your hands. Remit in post-oftice 
money-order, draft, check, or in currency by regis- 
tered letter. In ordering kindly mention the Com- 

nion, and state exact size of corset usually worn. 
Make all remittances payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 
Broadway, New York. 

N.B. Each corset is stamped with the English coat- 
of-arms, and the name of the Proprietors, THE PALL 
MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 

-50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. Flesh Brushes, $3.00, 
Brushes, 50c. Insoles, 50c 
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